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"The  Father  of  Poultry  Culture  in  America." 
Born  January  17,  1833.   Still  actively  interested  in  poultry  culture. 
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Some  Straight  Tips  About  Other 
Poultry  Papers. 

At  this  season,  when  many  subscribers 
who  are  renewing  their  subscriptions  want 
suggestions  about  other  papers,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  give  such  suggestions 
is  in  a  general  statement. 

On  page  12,  there  is  a  representative  list 
of  poultry  papers  selected  according  on 
geographical  lines,  which  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  those  who  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  local  poultry  matters  in  one  or  more 
sections.  On  our  inside  back  cover  is  an 
advertisement  of  the  combination  which 
seems  to  be  most  popular  in  this  section. 

After  the  Advocate,  the  paper  for  which 
we  are  having  most  orders  in  combina- 
tions with  F.-P.  at  this  time  is  the  Reli- 
able Poultry  Journal.  Readers  who  are 
"wise"  to  the  merits  of  poultry  periodi- 
cals select  it  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
they  consider  it  the  most  representative 
of  the  general  type  of  American  poultry 
papers;  and  second,  because  they  get 
more  of  the  work  of  artist  F.  L.  Sewell 
than  elsewhere. 

Except  these  two  there  is  no  paper  con- 
spicuously favored  in  our  combinations. 
If  the  reader  is  interested  in  co-operation, 
he  will  find  more  about  that  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  than  in  any  other  poultry  pa- 
per. The  Poultry  Item  is  a  good  paper 
that  has  not  yet  quite  "  found  itself."  but 
is  publishing  a  good  many  articles  that 
attract  attention.  The  American  Poultry 
World  resembles  the  Reliable  so  much 
that  those  who  read  only  two  or  three 
papers  are  likely  to  prefer  the  latter,  yet 
is  so  much  different  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  may  want 
both. 

The  American  Poultry  Journal  with  a 
subscription  price  of  a  dollar,  does  not  go 
as  freely  in  simple  combinations  of  papers 
as  the  50  cent  papers.  It  can  be  bought 
to  best  advantage  in  combination  with 
the  American  Poultry  Journal  Year  Book. 
We  are  going  to  sell  the  book,  with  or 
without  the  paper  when  the  1914  edition 
appears,  and  will  advertise  it  as  soon  as 
ready. 

The  <  'anadian  Poultry  Review  is  the  lead- 
ing journal  in  Canada  and  will  prove  val- 
uable to  those  who  want  to  know  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  differ- 
ent in  several  ways  from  other  papers  in 
America,  rather  more. like  English  papers 
in  some  respects,  yet  with  an  individuality 
of  its  own. 

The  American  Fancier  and  Stock- Keeper 
is  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  dogs,  poul- 
try and  pigeons.  For  a  year  past  it  has 
been  giving  special  attention  to  the  crested 
varieties  of  fowls  and  has  worked  up  quite 
an  interest  in  them. 

Of  English  poultry  journals  the  most 
attractive  to  American  poultry  keepers  is 
the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record.  From  a 
literary  point  of  view,  it  is  the  best  poul- 
try paper  published.  The  price  is  high 
as  compared  with  other  papers,  but  it  is 
worth  the  money. 


Save  Money  on   Poultry  Fence. 

The  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co.,  make 
the  famous  Double  Galvanized  Brown 
Poultry  Fence.  It  costs  no  more  than 
common  chicken  netting,  and  the  manu- 
facturers claim  that  it  lasts  many  times  as 
long,  requires  no  top  or  bottom  boards 
and  about  one-third  as  many  posts.  For 
thirty-two  years,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  in 
the  wire  and  fence  business  and  his  guar- 
antee of  quality  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
500,000  farmers  are  on  his  books  as  cus- 
tomers, who  have  purchased  over  25  mil- 
lion rods  of  fence  from  him.  Our  readers 
who  are,  or  will  soon  be  in  the  market 
for  fence,  will  do  well  to  write  a  postal 
for  the  new  catalog  issued  by  the  Brown 
folks.  In  addition  to  poultry  and  farm 
fence  of  every  size  and  style,  they  carry  a 
complete  line  of  farm  gates,  self  raising 
gates,  lawn  fence  and  lawn  gates.  They 
sell  direct  from  factory,  prepay  all  the 
freight  wherever  you  live  and  guarantee 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  way.  Ad- 
dress them  as  follows:  The  Brown  Fence 
&  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  27,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Shakespeare  on  the  Road. 

Hamlet  had  just  been  hit  by  a  cold 
storage  egg.  Gravely  he  turned  to  his 
audience  and  remarked : 

"How  truly  spoke  the  good  Marcel- 
lus!  "  quoth  he.  "Something  is  rotten 
in  the  State  of  Denmark."—  Harper's 
Weekly. 
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Poultry  Books 

 THAT  MAKE  

Acceptable  Gifts 

You  cannot  give  anyone  interested  in  poultry  a  more  acceptable  gift 
than  one  of  these  books  in  which  author  and  publisher  have  combined  to 
make  books  in  every  way  acceptable  to  the  lover  of  poultry  who  also 
loves  fine  books.  They  are  standard  works  written  in  attractive  style, 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper,  splendidly  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound  —  the  kind  of  books  people  receive  with  pleasure,  use  with  profit, 
show  with  pride,  and  preserve  through  life. 

FOR  THE  GROWN  UPS- 

The  Book  for  Those  Who  Want  to  Know  all  About  It. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS— 

The  Book  That  Tells  What  Everyone  Ought  to  Know  About 
Poultry.  Pigeons,  and  Cage  Birds. 

FOR    FURTHER    DESCRIPTION    AND    PRICES  SEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PACES  9  AND  18 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION 


The  Renaissance  of  the  300=Egg 
Hen. 

From  all  this  hullabaloo  heralding  the 
expected  coming  of  "the  300-egg  hen," 
it  might  be  inferred  that  such  a  prodigy 
had  been  hitherto  unknown.  Doubtless, 
that  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  so 
anxiously  seeking  the  phenomena,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  some  of  them  are  so 
familiar  with  the  history  of  poultry  cul- 
ture as  high  authorities  ought  to  be,  they 
would  now  be  appearing  in  the  role  of 
historians  —  not  as  prophets. 

I.  K.  Felch  writing  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Light  Brahmas  in  Farm-Poultry, 
March,  1900,  after  describing  the  early 
type  said:  "Birds  of  this  type  were  ex- 
cellent layers,  and  a  single  specimen  holds 
the  world's  record  of  producing  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  eggs  in  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  days."  Along  in 
ls<)8 HartnestFarm.  Framingham,  .Mass., 
published  some  pretty  good  records  for 
Brahmas.  One  that  I  remember  well 
enough  to  refer  to  the  ad.  containing  it, 
was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  eggs  in 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  days.  I  do 
not  recall  whether  this  hen  or  any  other 
of  that  line  had  a  ."loo-egg  record,  but  I 
think  not.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  old  reports  of  hens  approximating 
the  SOO-egg  mark.  As  a  rule,  these  are 
for  hens  of  the  lighter  breeds. 

ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION 

By  special  arrangement  with  F.I'. Collier 
&  Son  we  are  able  to  offer  our  reader-,  this 
most  attractive  combination : 

COLLIER'S— The  National  Weekly 

Collier's  has  been  reduced  ill  price  from 
$5.50  to  $2.50.  and  at  the  same  time  the 
magazine  has  been  increased  in  size  and 
improved  in  quality.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  yon  get  in  a  year's  subscription  to 


Collier's:  —  104  pages  of  clever  editorials; 
150  good  short  stories:  TWO  GREA1  SE- 
RIALS; 100  important  article- mi  topics  of 
pnblic  interest :  Mark  Sullivan's  review  on 
public  events  in  Washington  each  week: 
and  many  special  timely  features. 

The  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

The  best  book  on  poultry  diseases  pub- 
lished: tells  the  poultry  keeper  how  lo 
identify,  treat  and  prevent  all  kinds  of  dis- 
eases of  poultry.  170  pages,  paper  cover. 
Price  50  cents. 
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CQ  Cfl  All  Three  for  the  CO  Cf] 
M-0U  Price  of  Collier's  M'3U 
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SEND  ORDER  AND   REMITTANCE  TO 

.  Farm-Poultry  Publishing  Company, 

232  Summer  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Small  Ads.  That  Pay. 

AVe  want  to  call  the  attention  of  small 
advertisers  anil  especially  of  breeders  of 
rare  varieties  to  our  classilied  advertising 
servi<  e.  During  the  coming  season  vvc  are 
going  to  greatly  improve  this  department. 
OuX plan  is  to  make  it  a  complete  buyer'* 
directory  for  all  kinds  of  things  of  interest 
to  some  poultry  keepers,  but  not  used  so 
generally  that  those  «  bo  hav  e  them  to  sell 
can  afford  to  buy  space  to  make  their  ad- 
vertisements conspicuous,  in  advertisinc 
as  in  poultr>  keeping.it  is  wisest  for  most 
people  lo  begin  small  and  grow  slowly. 
Hut  in  advertising  on  any  scale  "the  con- 
stunt  advertiser  is  the  one  that  gets  the 
t  rade." 

Yon  can  keep  vour  stock  before  the  read- 
ers oi  I  A  KM-l'Dl  I.TKY  in  every  issue  for 
a  year  for  00  cents  a  month,  the  cost  of  a 
three  line  classified  ad.  For  $1  a  month 
von  can  have  a  five  line  ad.,  a  space  which 
is  ample  for  a  ver]  effective  small  ad.  Be- 
gin early. 
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THE  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA 


UNTIL  about  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  not  necessary 
to  designate  the  shape  of  the  comb  in  speaking 
of  Minorcas.  There  were  but  two  varieties,  the 
Black  and  the  White  —  both  having  single  combs.  The 
name  Minorca  comes  from  the  island  of  Minorca,  near 
the  west  coast  of  Spain,  and  was  given  in  England  to 
birds  of  this  type  imported  from  that  island.  Early 
writers  on  the  history  of  the 
Minorca  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  do  not  agree  on 
all  details.  Some  say  that 
the  fowls  to  which  the  name 
was  first  given  came  direct 
from  Minorca;  others  that 
these  fowls  were  really  from 
the  mainland  of  Spain,  but 
being  brought  to  England 
in  a  vessel  which  touched 
at  Minorca,  their  nativity 
was  erroneously  credited  to 
that  place. 

The  chief  interest  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  is  as 
an  illustration  of  the  com- 
mon uncertainty  on  such 
points.  In  this  case,  the 
difference  is  quite  immate- 
rial, for  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fowls  in 
question  might  have  come 
from  either  the  island  or  the 
mainland,  and  that  others 
had  come  to  England  from 
both  long  before  these  were 
imported.  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  who  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Span- 
ish race  of  fowls  in  Spain, 
says  in  his  "Races  of  Do- 
mestic Poultry"  that  the 
Minorca  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  old  Castilian 
Fowl  of  Spain,  sometimes 
called  the  Moorish  Fowl, 
because  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Spain 
by  the  Moors.  The  illustra- 
tion of  Castilian  Fowls 
which  he  reproduces  from  a 
Spanish  periodical  shows  a 
black  fowl  with  the  shape 
of  the  American  type  of 
leghorn  of  the  last  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Among  the  Castilian  fowls, 
black  is  the  predominating 
color,  but  there  are  white 
and  blue  birds  and  various 
other  colore. 

Accounts  of  probable  au- 
thenticity, place  Minorcas 

in  England  as  early  as  17S0,  and  it  appears  that  they  were 
then  sometimes  ( if  not  always)  called  by  the  name  which 
they  now  bear.  It  appears  also  that  importations  were 
made  at  various  times  and  as  late  as  1834  or  1835.  A 
painting  of  Minorca  fowls  made  in  1810,  reproduced  in 
Brown's  book,  shows  females  with  the  characteristic 
straight  back  and  large  comb  which  distinguish  them 


from  the  Leghorn,  but  a  male  not  so  near  the  modern 
type.  In  early  times,  the  Minorcas  were  also  known  as 
Spanish  and  then  as  the  Red-faced  Black  Spanish  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  White-faced  Black  Spanish. 

We  have  no  definite  information  about  the  coming  of 
the  Black  Minorca  to  America.  It  is  probable  that  it 
has  been  here  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  but  it  does 
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AMERICAN  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

not  appear  as  a  "Standard  "  breed  until  less  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Its  recognition  by  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation apparently  came  at  about  the  beginning  of  its 
popularity,  and  also  with  the  beginning,  in  America,  of 
a  more  pronounced  distinction  between  the  Black  Leg- 
horn and  the  Black  Minorca.  Both  of  these  "breeds" 
belong  to  the  Mediterranean  class  and  general  type  and 


the  differences  In  shape  are,  on  the  whole,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  size.  That  is,  if  we  take  Minorcas  as  they 
are  and  breed  them  down  in  size,  they  fend  to  take  the 
shape  we  call  characteristic  of  the  Leghorn,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  Black  Minorca  began  to  be  very  popular  in  Eng- 
land about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  interest  in  it  soon 

extended  to  America,  when 
such  of  the  race  as  were 
here  may  be  said  to  have 
been  living  in  obscurity  and 
often  not  clearly  separated 
from  the  Black  leghorn. 
After  the  introduction  of 
English  Minorcas,  the  types 
began  to  be  more  sharply 
defined,  but  for  a  long  time 
a  large  part  of  the  Black 
Minorca  stock  in  the  United 
States  was  obviously  a  mix- 
ture of  the  English  stock 
with  Black  Leghorn,  and 
it  was  such  stock  that  failed 
often  to  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  buyers  who  were 
attracted  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  typical  Black 
Minorcas.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, stock  of  good  type  be- 
came widely  distributed  and 
now  Minorcas  of  Leghorn 
type  are  comparatively 
rare. 

The  popular  American 
type  of  Minorca,  however, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish type,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller  and  finer,  and  has 
a  much  smaller  comb. 
Birds  of  the  English  type 
are  often  seen,  but,  as  a 
rule,  fanciers  here  consider 
them  coarse.  After  size  and 
shape,  the  conspicuous  dif- 
ference between  the  Black 
Minorca  and  the  Black  leg- 
horn  is  the  color  of  the  skin, 
beak  and  legs.  All  leg- 
horns are  required  to  have 
a  yellow  skin  and  beak  and 
legs.  In  the  Black  leghorn 
in  America,  the  beak  and 
legs  are  not  a  good  yellow. 
Hence,  it  was  easier  to  con- 
found them  with  the  Black 
Minorca  with  its  black  beak 
and  black  or  slate  colored 
leg. 

Black  Minorcas  of  the 
American  type  are  very 
handsome  and  very  useful 
birds.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  their  greatest 
merit  is  that  they  are  excellent  layers  of  very  large  white 
eggs,  but  if  it  were  not  for  their  dark  legs  and.  white 
skin,  or  if  they  had  skin  and  legs  of  the  colors  popular 
in  our  markets,  they  would  rank  high  as  table  poultry, 
for  they  grow  rapidly,  and  their  (flesh  is  fine-grained 
and  juicy.    For  the  home  table  they  are  thoroughly 
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satisfactory.  Their  greatest  drawback  is  the  size  of  the 
comb,  which  in  the  male  especially,  is  so  large  that  it  is 
easily  injured  by  exposure  to  freezing  temperatures. 
They  are  therefore,  not  adapted  to  poultry  keeping 
where  the  little  extra  attention  necessary  to  prevent 
this  is  not  given,  but  with  such  attention  they  do  well  in 
cold  places,  and  when  accustomed  to  the  cold,  the  combs 
of  the  hens  often  withstand  quite  severe  freezing  weather, 
and  the  birds  lay  well  in  winter  in  open  houses. 

For  some  time  after  it  began  to  be  popular,  the  Black 
Minorca  was  considered  a  close  rival  of  the  White  Leg- 
horn for  the  favor  of  poultry  keepers  producing  fancy 
white  eggs  for  market.  But  the  Leghorn,  being  smaller, 
will  produce  better  under  ordinary  conditions,  while  for 


the  general  trade,  the  large  size  of  the  Minorca  egg  is 
really  a  drawback,  too  many  of  the  eggs  being  too  large 
for  the  ordinary  egg  case.  As  a  result  of  these  differ- 
ences, added  to  the  fact  that  the  Leghorn  has  yellow 
skin  and  legs,  the  Black  Minorca  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  in  popularity,  while  the  White  Leghorn  made 
remarkable  progress.  At  present,  many  who  are  dissat- 
isfied with  White  Leghorn  stock  that  has  deteriorated, 
are  inclined  to  consider  a  change  to  the  Black  Minorca 
desirable,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  Minorcas  will  ever  be 
as  extensively  used  as  Leghorns,  for  like  all  large  fowls 
they  do  their  best  only  under  skillful  management,  and 
are  rarely  fully  satisfactory  to  any  but  fanciers  and  ex- 
pert poultry  keepers. 


Vicissitudes  of  Breeding  for  Heavy  Layers 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  misconception  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  heavy  layers  —  that 
is  as  to  the  views  that  Dr.  Pearl  holds  as  a  result  of  his 
studies  of  egg  production,  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  statement  of  principles  or  rules  of  breeding  which  he 
has  published.  In  this  article  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak 
for  Dr.  Pearl,  but  merely  to  put  the  gist  of  his  state- 
ments as  I  understand  them,  in  form  which  I  think,  will 
make  the  situation  plainer  to  some  readers. 

The  widespread  misinterpretation  of  the  results  of  the 
investigations  at  the  Maine  Station  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  who  have  printed  statements  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Pearl's  view  of  the  importance  of  the  male  have 
misconstrued  his  position,  assuming  that  his  statements 
imply  that  the  sons  of  high  producing  hens  are  uni- 
formly reliable  producers  of  females  that  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers. Whoever  will  carefully  read  what  he  said  on 
this  point  at  Atlantic  City,  as  printed  in  various  poultry 
papers  and  in  our  October  issue,  will  see  that  he  does 
not  say  that  all  sons  of  high  producing  dams  will  pro- 
duce high  producing  daughters,  but  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  getting  males  of  transmitting  high  laying  qualities  ex- 
cept from  high  producing  hens.  The  data  on  the  last 
point  seems  to  me  not  conclusive,  but  that  is  hardly  a 
material  point  in  breeding,  for  no  one  is  going  to  breed 
birds  lacking  in  the  qualities  he  wants  to  reproduce  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  few  possible  specimens  of  the 
quality  required  in  their  offspring.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  exceptional  specimens  from  inferior  an- 
cestry sometimes  prove  to  be  remarkably  prepotent,  but 
for  all  that,  the  probabilities  are  so  much  more  in  favor 
of  good  results  from  good  parents  of  good  lines  that  in 
practical  breeding  the  common  rule  is  to  work  along 
such  lines  quite  exclusively.  So  we  will  leave  that  phase 
of  the  question  out  altogether  and  consider  only  the 
results  when  good  layers  and  sons  of  good  layers  are 
used  in  breeding. 

Ashas  been  said,  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
the  Maine  Station  concludes  that  the  son  of  a  good  layer 
is  sure  to  produce  good  layers  huwever  mated.  Stated 
as  broadly  and  briefly  as  possible,  the  conclusion  deduc- 
ible  from  Dr.  Pearl's  statement  of  principles  is  that  the 
daughters  of  a  male  are  likely  to  be  quite  equal  in  laying 
capacity,  and  hence,  a  male  that  is  known  to  have  bred 
certain  good  layers,  is  likely  to  be  found  a  prepotent 
sire  of  heavy  layers.  His  statement  further  implies  that 
such  a  family  or  strain  of  layers  is  for  an  indefinite 
period  a  quite  reliable  producer  of  heavy  laying  stock, 
but  that  the  duration  of  this  period  is  so  uncertain  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  a  single  family,  but  that  the 
breeder  for  egg  production  should  always  have  a  sufficient 
number  to  insure  that  if  one  line  fails,  it  will  not  mean 
the  collapse  of  his  stock  of  high  producers. 

The  misinterpretation  of  Dr.  Pearl's  view  has  been 
eagerly  seized  upon  to  exploit  the  sale  of  males  from 
high  producing  (and  alleged  high  producing)  hens,  and 
many  poultry  keepers  seem  to  suppose  that  if  they  secure 
such  a  male  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  good 
laying  stock.  Instead,  the  thing  that  is  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Pearl  is  that  the  problem  is  not  to  get  simply  sons  of 
heavy  layers,  but  the  sons  of  heavy  layers  which  produce 
heavy  layers  —  or  tested  males,  not  any  male  of  the  line. 

It  must  be  plain  to  everyone  that  if  any  son  of  a  heavy 
producing  hen  would  breed  heavy  producing  daughters, 
and  this  would  continue  in  a  line  indefinitely,  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  thing  to  create  stocks  of  uniformly  great 
layers.  Yet  it  is  not  simple  brcause  not  all  males  can 
reproduce  heavy  laying  character,  and  the  lines  that  do 
so  produce  are  not  permanent.  Hence,  unless  there  are 
enough  tested  males  of  the  line  to  justify  a  general  claim, 
the  most  that  can  truthfully  be  represented  regarding 


the  untested  male  of  a  heavy  laying  line  is  that  the 
chances  of  getting  good  layers  from  him  are  greater  than 
the  chances  of  getting  good  layers  from  an  untested  line. 
People  who  buy  males  of  so-called  heavy  laying  stock 
should  consider  this  and  refuse  to  pay  prices  for  such 
males  that  are  extravagant  if  the  breeding  quality  is 
doubtful. 

Poultry  keepers  interested  in  breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production  ought  also  to  note  that  Dr.  Pearl's  statement 
begins  by  emphasizing  vigor  of  constitution.  Vigor  is  a 
quality  difficult  to  measure  in  terms  which  admit  of 
careful  estimates  of  differences  between  individuals.  It 
may  be  that  in  discussing  vigor,  we  ought  to  consider  it 
not  as  a  "unit  character"  or  a  distinct  quality,  but  as 
made  up  of  the  various  things  which  make  an  individual 
highly  developed,  highly  productive,  and  capable  of  re- 
producing its  characters  in  its  offspring  in  a  high  degree. 

If  a  hen  lays  well  up  to  200  eggs  or  over  in  a  year  she 
certainly  has  vigor  of  a  certain  kind.  But  of  two' hens 
producing  about  equal  large  numbers  of  eggs  under  the 
same  treatment  and  conditions,  one  may  produce  perfect 
eggs,  the  other  defective  eggs;  one  may  produce  eggs 


high  in  fertility ;  the  other,  eggs  low  in  fertility ;  one  may 
produce  many  vigorous  chicks ;  the  other,  few  and  weak ; 
or  if  both  produce  well  developed  chicks,  the  offspring  of 
one  may  have  the  producing  quality  anticipated,  while 
the  offspring  of  the  other  do  not.  There  may  be  many 
variations  between  the  vigor  that  simply  produces,  say, 
200  eggs  (not  all  normal )  and  the  vigor  that  produces  as 
many  eggs  and  many  offspring  of  approximately  the 
same  quality  and  vigor. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  agricultural 
college,  asking  for  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  special  ex- 
perimental work.  The  question,  as  framed,  was  one  of 
the  kind  I  always  am  reluctant  to  answer  because,  in 
considering  such  matters  for  my  own  information,  I 
never  try  to  make  such  comparisons.  I  have  not  the 
letter  at  hand,  but  the  question  was  substantially: 
"What  do  you  consider  the  best  or  most  valuable  ex- 
perimental poultry  work  that  has  been  done?  "  While 
I  would  not  give  it  as  my  reply  to  that  question,  the 
thing  that  first  occurred  to  my  mind  when  I  read  it,  was 
the  counting  of  ovules  in  hens  at  the  Maine  Station, 
which  showed  that  the  normal  hen  even  of  poor  laying 
stock  had  rudimentary  eggs  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
great  layers  to  produce  eggs. 

This  indicates  that  the  differences  in  "  the  inheritance 
of  fecundity"  are  differences  in  the  bodily  functions 
which  affect  the  production  of  eggs  not  in  the  potential 
number  of  eggs  which  a  bird  contains.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  seems  to  explain  at  once  the  common  observation 
that  the  best  physically  developed  hens  in  a  flock,  the 
strong,  active,  vigorous  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
layers.  But  without  eliminating  the  question  of  pedi- 
gree, it  reduces  its  importance  so  much,  that  on  this 
basis  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  far  more  importance  in 
the  majority  of  cases  that  fowls  should  be  vigorous  and 
properly  grown  than  that  they  should  be  of  known  pro- 
lific lines.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  two  go 
together,  but  it  is  even  more  desirable  that  the  poultry 
keeper  should  appreciate  the  facts;  for  there  are  com- 
paratively few  flocks  that,  with  ordinary  selection  and 
good  care,  will  not  be  good  layers,  while  the  best  laying 
stock  will  not  lay  well  without  good  care. 


The  Rhinelander  and  the  Old  Eifel  Fowl 


SOME  time  ago  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  had  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Rhineland  Fowl  by  a 
German  resident  of  San  Francisco.  A  late  num- 
of  Poultry  (Eng. )  has  more  about  this  breed  from  a  con- 
tributor in  Germany.  Both  articles  refer  to  the  breed  as 
attracting  some  attention  in  America,  but  this  is  as  yet 
mostly  on  paper. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  descriptions  that  the  Rhineland 
Fowl  or  Rhinelander  is  like  many  varieties  that  have 
come  and  gone  in  this  country,  in  that  it  represents  a 
variation  of  a  general  type  made  for  a  particular  purpose. 
It  is  a  small  medium  sized  fowl  of  the  general  type  of  the 
Mediterraneans  and  Ilamburgs,  with  a  small  rose  comb, 
small  white  earlobes  and  dark  legs.  The  established 
varieties  are  the  Black  and  the  White. 

According  to  the  account  published  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco contributor  to  the  American  paper,  the  Rhinelander 
was  probably  brought  to  the  Rhine  by  the  Romans. 
The  account  of  the  German  contributor  to  the  English 
paper  is  more  circumstantial.  He  says:  "The  Rhine- 
lander is  an  extremely  hardy  bird,  as  it  was  originally 
bred  in  one  of  the  roughest  climates  in  Germany.  It 
hails  from  the  mountains  west  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cologne,  called  the  Eifel,  which  is  very  ex- 
posed and  far  above  the  sea  level.  It  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  this  part  of  the  world  for  generations  past, 
and  was  brought  before  the  public  from  there  in  1894, 
under  the  name,  '  Eifeler  Fowl.'  In  1897  specimens  of 
this  original  stock,  which  were  of  partridge  and  silver 
pencilled  plumage,  were  exhibited  in  Frankfort,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  After  this  they  were  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  black  variety  was  bred  out  of  Nantes 
and  the  old  Eifel  Fowl,  and  this  was  called  the  Rhine- 
land  Fowl." 

It  is  these  old  Eifel  Fowls  that  might  prove  most  in- 
teresting to  American  fanciers,  though  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  Rhinelander  in  black  and  white  should 
not  have  its  admirers.  The  old  Fuel  Fowls  have  a  his- 
torical interest  in  that  they  present  a  type  of  color  mark- 
ing which  has  not  come  to  us  in  any  other  race  of  strictly 
European  origin  (assuming  that  this  has  no  mixture  of 
Asiatic  blood).  The  pencilled  varieties  that  we  have  are 
all  Asiatics  or  mixtures  with  Asiatics.    The  European 


varieties  described  as  pencilled  —  as  the  Pencilled  Ham- 
burgs  are  barred  very  finely. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  the  matter  here,  but 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  theory  which  plausibly  accounts 
for  the  evolution  of  all  types  of  markings  in  fowls  from 
the  crude  mixture  of  colors  in  an'  ordinary  black-red 
game  fowl  or  mongrel  fowl.  On  this  theory  any  color  or 
color  pattern  that  was  developed  in  Europe  might  have 
been  developed  also  in  Asia,  and  via  versa.  But  as  the 
varieties  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  inter- 
est in  poultry  breeding,  or  have  since  been  discovered, 
the  Asiatic  peoples  preserved  no  distinct  type  of  marking 
except  pencilling,  which  in  its  crude  forms  may  be  con- 
sidered the  primitive  color  pattern,  while  the  Europeans 
produced  a  number  of  other  patterns  and  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  until  after  they  got  it  quite  well 
developed  from  Asia. 

So  we  ought  to  have  as  careful  an  inquiry  as  possible 
into  the  history  of  the  old  Eifel  Fowl.  Is  it  indebted  for 
its  color  to  some  remote  cross  with  Asiatics,  or  is  it  really 
of  strictly  European  origin?  If  the  latter,  and  if  the 
birds  exhibited  at  Frankfort  in  1S97  were  good  or  even 
fair  in  quality  of  partridge  (golden  pencilled)  and  silver 
pencilled  patterns,  such  facts  would  indicate  that  at  least 
one  little  community  in  Europe  had  either  preserved  for 
centuries  or  developed  recently  pencilled  plumage  in 
both  the  colors  common  in  that  pattern.  It  is,  however, 
most  probable  that  the  color  pattern  comes  from  Asiatic 
stock  introduced  for  perhaps  only  one  or  a  few  genera- 
tions long  ago,  and  leaving  this  color  pattern  in  a  locality 
in  a  race  from  which  other  traces  of  an  Asiatic  mixture 
soon  disappeared.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pattern 
should  have  been  developed  either  anciently  or  recently 
without  an  Asiatic  mixture,  but  it  is  quite  improb- 
able that  this  was  the  case. 

Whatever  its  origin,  a  fowl  of  the  Rhinelander  or  Eifel 
type,  in  as  many  varieties  as  breeders  wished,  would  be 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  list  from  which  the  small 
breeder  and  fancier  could  select  an  attractive  variety 
somewhat  out  of  common.  If  reports  are  trustworthy, 
the  stocks  are  extremely  hardy,  excellent  layers  and 
rather  better  table  fowls  than  most  races  of  the  so-called 
"egg  type." 


The  Present  Day  Varieties  of  Turkeys 


BY  E.  T.  BROWN.  . 
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4. 
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DOUBTLKSS,  owing  to  the  enormous  demand  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  has  been  quite 
a  "boom"  in  turkey  farming  during  the  last 
decade.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  Canada,  Italy,  Hungary,  Ireland,  and  several  other 
Continental  countries  has  the  trade  received  a  wonderful 
impetus.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  both  from  per- 
sonal observations  and  from  what  I  have  read,  the  trade 
has  not  increased  proportionately  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  supply  of  turkeys  does  not  always  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  markets.  While  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  the  season  when  most  of  the  turkeys  are  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  the  trade  with  us  reaches  its  high 
water  mark  at  Christmas.  For  some  reason  the  turkey 
has  almost  entirlely  usurped  the  position  of  the  goose, 
and  no  dinner  party  is  considered  complete  on  the  25th 
of  December  unless  the  menu  includes  a  turkey.  Size  is 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  determining  the 
market  value,  as  the  craze  in  this  country  is  for  huge 
,  size,  frequently  only  procurable  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality 
and  flavor.  While,  however,  the  large  birds  realize  a 
higher  price  per  pound,  it  pays  to  breed  them  as  massive 
as  possible,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  llesh  may  not 
possess  quite  the  same  lineness  of  texture  or  quality. 

There  are  eight  distinct  breeds  of  domesticated  turkeys, 
all  of  which  possess  good  utility  qualities  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.    The  eight  varieties  are :  — 

American  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Black  Norfolk. 
Cambridge  Bronze. 
White  or  White  Holland. 
Narragansett. 
Buff  or  Fawn. 
Slate  or  Lavender. 
Italian. 

1.    American  Mammoth  Bronze. 

The  American  Bronze  is  the  largest  turkey  there  is, 
and  is  probably  the  most  popular  breed  in  either  the 
I'nited  States  or  Fngland.    Certainly  it  is  so  in  the 
latter  country.    A  fully  matured  cock  averages  from  30 
to  34  lbs.,  a  yearling  cockerel  22  to  24  lbs.,  a  fully  ma- 
tured hen  about  20  lbs.,  and  a  pullet  15  lbs.  Individual 
specimens  have  attained  much  greater  weights  than 
these,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  Royal  Show  a  three 
year  old  cock  was  exhibited  which  turned  the  scales  at 
isjj  lbs.,  while  it  is  stated  on  excellent  authority 
that  a  hen  in  the  States  a  few  years  ago  weighed 
:!2  lbs.    Such  huge  birds  as  these  are  not  by  any 
means  recommended  for  utility   purposes,  as, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  unsatisfactory  for 
breeding.    Size  and  hardiness  are  the  chief  char- 
acters of  the  American  Bronze,  and  these  are  tin-  A 
doubtedly  the  factors  that  have  so  greatly  popu-  jjjj 
lari/.ed  the  breed.    As  already  mentioned,   the  p| 
larger  the  bird,  the  more  money  is  procurable  |H 
per  pound,  and  in  breeding  turkeys  this  point 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.   Whereas  a  ten  pound 
bird  will  not  fetch  more  than  from  Hi  to  IS  cents  « 
per  lb.,  one  weighing  25  lbs.  will  probably  realize 
about  double  the  price.    This  variety  also  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  being  extremely 
hardy,  and  it  thrives  well  in  locations  impossible 
to  birds  of  other  breeds.    This  hardiness  is  most 
likely  due  to  the  introduction  of  some  wild  turkey 
blood  in  early  days. 

The  greatest  admirers  of  the  American  Bronze 
—  and  I  class  myself  among  the  number  —  cannot 
claim  that  the  flesh  is  of  the  finest  quality.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  coarseness,  especially  in  the  large 
specimens,  and,  generally  speaking,  first  class 
flavor  is  somewhat  lacking.    From  a  breeder's 
point  of  view,  however,  this  is  immaterial,  as 
purchasers  seem  quite  indifferent  to  these  matters,  pro- 
vided the  birds  are  massive  and  carry  a  large  amount 
of  llesh.    In  appearance,  the  American  Bronze  is  ex- 
ceptionally handsome,  especially  the  male  birds.  The 
plumage  is,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name,  of  a  bronze 
color,  with  a  little  black  and  grey  here  and  there.  The 
shanks  are,  in  young  birds,  almost  black,  gradually  be- 
coming tlesh  colored  as  age  increases.    To  some  extent, 
the  age  of  the  birds  can  be  determined  in  this  manner. 
Black  Norfolk. 
Until  the  advent  of  the  American  Bronze  the  Black 
Norfolk  was  the  most  widely  bred  of  any  variety  in  this 
country,  but  the  former  has,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  its 


place,  owing  largely  to  its  increased  size.  The  Black 
has  been  bred  for  many  generations  in  this  country,  and 
for  quality  and  flavor  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  a 
rather  surprising  thing  that  although  lacking  in  size,  the 
Blacks  are  still  able  to  command  tip-top  prices  among 
poulterers  with  a  first  class  connection,  where  size  does 
not  count  as  everything.  A  fully  matured  cock  weighs 
about  21!  lbs.,  and  a  hen  17  lbs.;  a  cockerel  about  16 
lbs.,  and  a  pullet  12  lbs.  In  plumage,  the  birds  are  of  a 
lustrous  black  throughout,  with  black  beaks,  and  dark 
lead  or  black  shanks  and  toes.    The  face,  wattles  and 
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BRONZK  TURKEYS. 

caruncles  are  a  rich  red.  The  Black  Norfolk  possesses  a 
very  serious  drawback  —  one  that  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  destroy  its  popularity  and  usefulness,  and  one  that 
gives  the  American  Bronze  a  great  advantage.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  hardy  breed,  and  in  many  cases  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  rearing  the  chickens.  Unless 
the  location,  climatic  and  otherwise,  is  suitable,  then  it 
is  folly  attempting  to  keep  this  variety,  as  loss,  under 
such  conditions,  is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  This  deli- 
cacy can  be  traced  to  two  causes,  both  of  which,  if  care- 
fully avoided,  would  speedily  give  the  breed  the  required 
vigor  and  stamina.    It  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  use 


NARBAVANS  KIT  TURKEYS. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  and  I  spent  a  few  days  In  the  vicinity 
of  Westerly,  II.  I.,  studying  turkey  conditions  there.  We  saw  but  three  Nar- 
ragansett  Turkeys,  two  of  which  are  In  this  picture,  the  third  was  out  of 
ranee  of  the  camera.  We  followed  these  for  over  an  hour  before  I  (tot  this 
Snap-Sbot.  The  gobbler  in  the  center  was  a  remarkably  fine,  typical  bird. 
As  far  as  I  know,  this,  which  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Is  the  only  photograph 
of  a  Narragansett  Turkey  that  has  been  published. 

of  immature  stock,  and  secondly  to  in-and-in-breeding. 
If  these  two  points  are  carefully  avoided  the  Black  is  a 
healthy  breeH,  and  requires  but  little  more  attention 
than  other  varieties. 
.)'.    Cambridge  llronze. 

The  Cambridge  Bronze  originated  by  crossing  the 
American  Bronze  and  Black  Norfolk,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  both  varieties.  It 
lacks  the  huge  size  of  the  former,  but  the  flesh  is  of  a 
distinctly  finer  flavor  and  quality,  while  it  is  larger  than 
the  Black  Norfolk,  but  does  not  possess  quite  such  excel- 
lent table  properties.  The  average  weight  of  the  adult 
cock  is  about  26  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  hen  about  seven  or 


eight  pounds  less.  For  general  purposes  this  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended  for 
marketing  purposes.  No  other  breed  carries  so  much 
meat,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bone  and  offal, 
and  no  other  breed  lends  itself  more  readily  to  fattening. 
The  Cambridge  Bronze  is  a  somewhat  slow  grower,  and 
does  not  attain  killing  size  till  rather  later  than  the 
Black.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  birds  of  this  variety 
ready  for  the  market  they  should  be  hatched  fairly  early. 
Crossing  has  always  the  effect  of  hardening  a  breed,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Cambridge  possesses  a  very  strong 
constitution,  and  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
rearing  the  chickens. 
;.     White  or  While  Holland. 

In  Fngland  this  variety  is  always  designated  by  the 
former  term,  but  in  the  States  it  is  generally  called  the 
White  Holland.  In  this  country  they  are  but  rarely 
seen,  but  on*the  Continent  of  Europe  they  are  very  ex- 
tensively kept,  especially  in  France,  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. They  have  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  breeds,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case.  An  American  writer,  a  little  time  ago,  stated 
that  they  were  exceptionally  hardy  birds,  as  he  had 
reared  them  successfully  upon  his  farm,  which  was  so 
cold  and  damp  as  to  be  unfit  to  raise  geese.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  he  had  procured  an  extra  hardy  strain,  as 
certainly  otherwise  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
might  be  open  to  doubt,  considering  the  hardiness  and 
ease  with  which  geese  can  be  reared.  They  are  usually 
regarded  in  Europe  as  less  hardy  than  the  majority  of 
other  breeds,  but  perhaps  in-and-in-breeding  is  respon- 
sible for  their  supposed  delicacy.  Generally  speaking, 
white  turkeys  are  rather  small,  the  standard  weights 
being: — fully  matured  cock,  2<>  lbs.;  cockerel,  Hi  lbs. ; 
hen,  lfi  lbs. ;  and  pullet  10  lbs.  I  have  frequently  seen 
individual  birds  much  larger  than  this,  however,  one  of 
which  turned  the  scales  at  31  lbs.  White  Hollands  are 
usually  reputed  to  be  the  best  egg  producers  there  are. 
1  have  somewhere  seen  the  statement,  but  where  for  the 
moment  I  am  not  quite  sure,  that  4  hens  of  this  variety 
laid  260  eggs  during  the  season,  certainly  an  excellent 
record.  Tne  table  qualities  of  this  breed  are  excellent, 
the  flesh  being  tender  and  of  an  exceedingly  fine  flavor. 
As  is  indicated  by  the  name  they  are  pure  white  in  color, 
while  their  shanks  and  feet  are  very  light. 
5.  Narragamett. 

This  is  a  variety  of  purely  American  origin,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  bred  elsewhere.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  beautiful  Narragansett 
Bay,  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  mostly 
bred  in  and   around  this  neighborhood.    It  is 
k         rather  smaller  than  the  Bronze,  and  shorter  on 
the  leg;  it  has  a  deep  set  body,  and  a  fairly  long 
keel.    The  plumage  is  very  striking;  it  is  black, 
w&      but  each  feather  has  a  broad  band  of  light  steel 
grey,  edged  with  black.    The  chickens  of  this 
Bf     breed  are  hardy,  and  develop  quickly;  the  hens 
W      are  very  good  layers,  and  the  table  qualities  are 
first  class.    The  Narragansett  turkey  appears  to 
be  popular  in  the  New  England  markets,  where 
they  fetch   an  excellent  price.    The  standard 
weights  are:  —  fully  matured  cock,  32  lbs. ;  cock- 
erel, 22  lbs. ;  fully  matured  hen,  22  lbs. ;  and  pul- 
let, 14  lbs. 
6'.    Bu  ff  or  Fawn. 

Turkeys  of  this  color  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  no  where  are 
they  bred  at  all  extensively.  I  knowr  of  no  one 
in  England  who  keeps  this  variety,  and  I  believe 
they  are  very  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States. 
Their  beauty  is  apparently  their  chief  character- 
istic, as  although  they  attain  a  fairly  large  size, 
their  eatable  qualities  are  not  all  that  is  desirable.  As 
layers,  I  believe,  they  are  moderate. 

7.  Slate  or  Lavender. 
This  variety  possesses  practically  the  same  character- 
istics as  the  Buff",  differing  only  therefrom  in  color  of 
plumage.    They  usually  weigh  a  trifle  less. 

8.  Italian. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  really  no  separate  breed 
of  this  name,  but  huge  quantities  of  turkeys  are  reared 
in  Italy  for  shipment  to  England  every  winter.  The 
usual  type  is  grey  in  color,  and  small  in  size,  the  adult 
cock  weighing  no  more  than  about  12  lbs.  The  flesh  is 
said  to'bedry,  tasteless,  and  lacking  somewhat  in  flavor 


A  Boy  Fancier  of  Seventy  Years  Ago 

I.  K.  FELCH 'S  OWN  STORY  OF  HIS  EARLY  INTEREST  IN  POULTRY* 


FROM  1844,  the  eleventh  year  of  my  age,  dates  the 
first  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  fancier, 
I.  K.  Felch.    Then  the  sale  of  six  hens,  and  a 
male  bird  thrown  in,  for  two  dollars,  gave  me 
funds  to  purchase  the  first  pair  of  fowls  known  as  a 
specific  breed,  the  "Mexicans." 

These  fowls  closely  resembled  those  now  known  as 
Sicilians,  the  male  having  a  hackle  and  saddle  hangers 
that  were  a  deep  reddish  bay  color;  back  proper  and 
rose  of  wing  a  darker  red ;  breast  and  body  a  cinnamon 
buff;  long  pendant  wattles;  and  the  female  being  in 
general  color  a  light  brown  regularly  penciled  with  a 
darker  color,  with  pale  salmon  breast,  ashen  body  and 
fluff,  and  the  tail  proper  darker,  approaching  black. 
The  wing  primaries  were  dark  slate,  approaching  black 
in  the  male.  The  tail  of  the  male  was  full  and  flowing, 
with  long  sickles.  The  combs  of  both  male  and  female 
were  "leaf,"  or  "  antler,"  or,  as  we  now  describe  them, 
"duplicate  single"  combs. 

This  was  the  first  pair  in  my  possession  to  sport  a 
breed's  name,  and  to  breed  tolerably  true  to 
description.  The  original  pair  were  imported 
from  Mexico,  sent  to  a  cattle  drover  of 
Brighton,  by  name  Whitney.  As  a  rule,  in 
those  days,  uniformity  of  type  or  color  was 
not  thought  of,  though  symmetrical  single 
specimens  were  appreciated.  The  names  of 
breeds  were  derived  from  the  town,  county, 
or  state  from  which  the  fowls  were  procured. 
I  call  to  mind  only  one  breed  that  is  the 
same  in  shape  and  color,  to  wit,  the  Black 
Polish  —  then  called  "Polands."  I  remem- 
ber them  in  connection  with  a  walk  of  three 
and  a  half  miles,  and  the  payment  of  my 
single  dollar  for  my  choice  from  a  farmer's 
flock;  and,  when  I  had  secured  it,  I  recall 
the  farmer  saying  that  I  had  made  a  poor 
selection,  for  the  reason  that  the  hawks  more 
easily  caught  such  fowls.  (She  had  a  tine 
black  plumage,  and  a  crest  as  round  as  an 
orange,  and  very  large).  In  answer  I  told 
him  that  as  I  lived  in  the  village  I  should 
stick  to  my  choice.  In  later  days  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  made  no  mistake,  and  that  the 
farmer  was  open  to  the  accusation  of  being 
somewhat  of  a  diplomat.  He  would  not  go 
back  on  his  promise  that  I  could  catch  any 
one  I  wanted  for  my  dollar,  but  I  noticed 
that  he  said  as  I  left  him,  "I  swan!  they 
are  nicer  than  I  thought  they  were." 

At  that  age  I  would  go  hungry  and  walk 
miles  to  obtain  a  coveted  pigeon,  or  a  fowl  I 
had  seen  to  my  fancy.  No  one  mated  to  pre- 
serve breed  character.  Farm  flocks  were 
never  uniform.  How  was  a  child  to  act  but 
in  the  groove  his  elders  had  followed  before 
him?  There  was  no  poultry  paper.  The 
short  paragraphs  in  the  agricultural  papers 
only  treated  of  feeding;  never  a  word  as  to 
breeding  to  establish  or  maintain  a  breed. 
Of  what  immense  value  would  a  paper  like 
F Aim-Poi  i.tky  have  been  to  me  and  to  the 
thousands  of  ^boys  like  me  at  that  time. 
These  nice  specimens  which  I  collected  were 
all  dropped  in  the  farm  yard  to  be  admired 
for  their  individual  beauty,  and  prized  for 
the  few  eggs  they  might  lay  —  to  be  sold  at 
the  store  at  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  to 
give  us  spending  money.  Miscegenation  was 
the  rule  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  only  by 
chance  did  a  specimen  come  like  the  fowl 
that  laid  the  egg  from  which  it  hatched. 

In  my  reading  of  history  I  had  learned 
that  all  of  our  domestic  fowls  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Gallus  Bunkiva,  the  Jungle  Fowl 
of  India;  so  on  seeing  a  game  cock  which  in 
shape  and  flow  of  tail  conformed  to  the  illus- 
tration with  the  article  I  had  read,  I  went  to 
work  to  secure  it.  For  two  weeks  I  schemed, 
then  finally  purchased  it,  and  another  some 
two  or  three  years  old,  for  seventy-five  cents. 
Then  wit  h  all  the  consciousness  of  being  right, 
I  told  the  man  that  I  had  bought  of  him  a 
"  Bankiva  cock."  To  this  day  I  see  the  fall 
in  his  countenance,  and  the  expression  that 
plainly  said  I  had  beaten  him. 

But  my  "  Bankira"  cock  soon  came  to 
grief.  Was  there  a  boy  in  those  days  who 
would  not  take  his  bird  under  his  arm  to  tight  the  bird 
of  his  chum  who  had  challenged  him?  I  had  read  that 
the  Bankiva  cock  was  courageous,  and  would  fight  to  the 
death.  I  was,  therefore,  eager  that  my  "Bankiva" 
should  have  a  tilt  with  my  cousin's  Shawlneck.  The 
battle  broke  the  "  Bankiva' 8 "  heart,  and  my  own  as 
well,  for  he  was  not  only  whipped,  but  any  mongrel  in 
piy  own  yard  could  drive  him  afterward,  and  one  morn- 
ing I  found  him  with  his  toes  turned  up,  a  ilcad  financial 
loss.  This  caused  me  to  feel  far  worse  than  I  have  felt 
since  grown  to  man's  estate  when  I  have  had  specimens 
which  had  cost  me  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  even 
fifty  dollars,  die  before  I  had  bred  from  them. 

Then  came  the  Dutch  Creepers  and  Italian  Dwarfs, 
which  last  were  all  of  one  color,  white;  and  a  Captain 

♦This  matter  is  a  reprint  of  a  part  of  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Felch 
for  this  paiier  In  1899.  I  am  Bure  that  Its  republication  at  this  time  will 
elve  pleasure  to  readers,  and  also  revive  pleasant  memories  In  the, 
mind  ol     The  Satre  of  Natlck."— Kditor. 


Brigham  had  fowls  called  the  Birmingham,  or  English 
Whites;  these  reproduced  uniformly  in  type  and  color, 
and  gave  me  my  first  insight  into  what  a  breed,  to  be  a 
breed,  should  be.  i.  e. ,  that  all  should  be  alike.  Visitors 
would  say,  "  Why,  there're  all  alike;  you  can't  tell  one 
from  another."  Such  remarks  awoke  in  me  a  new  pride 
of  ownership,  and  the  more  frequent  sales  inspired  me 
to  greater  effort.  Then  there  were  Rose  Comb  Dan  vers 
Blacks,  Single  Comb  Danvers  Whites,  and  the  Chitti- 
pattes.  All  fowls  having  five  toes  were  Dorkings. 
There  were  Buff,  White,  Black,  Cray,  and  even  Domi- 
nique Dorkings.  Here  I  became  a  spendthrift,  spending 
my  only  dollar  and  a  half  for  three  eggs,  from  a  pair  <>f 
Dominique  colored  five  toed  fowls,  which  never  hatched. 

Then  came  "  Everlayers,"  which  must  have  been  a 
cross  of  the  then  Marsh,  fowls  and  Cochin  Chinas,  much 
resembling  the  Grouse  Cochins,  which  appeared  in  the 
sixties.  There  were  Malays,  too,  which  did  not  at  all 
resemble  the  Malays  of  todays,  for  they  had  single  combs. 
There  were  Irish,  English  and  Cuban  Games,  the  names 


I.  K.  VKIA  H  IN  1863. 

•■•..Heating  the  origin  of  each.  There  were  White  Nan- 
keen Bantams  Booted  Bantams  we  call  them  now  — 
but  the  modern  specimens  are  much  smaller.  The  males 
of  the  Nankeen  Bantams  were  all  of  three  pounds  weight, 
and  the  females  laid  fair  sized  eggs.  Those  I  had  were 
very  prolific  layers.  I  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these 
with  only  the  personal  gratification  of  ownership,  the 
money  received  for  eggs  scarcely  keeping  me  in  spending 
money.  It  seems  little  indeed  now,  but  was  enough  to 
excite  the  envy  of  my  boy  chums.  There  were  the 
<  iolden  Pheasants,  since  called  Golden  Polish  ;  and  Silver 
Pheasants,  also  since  improved  to  Silver  Polish;  but  all 
were  indefinitely  bred.  Their  crests  were  rudimentary 
as  compared  with  what  is  now  considered  the  height  of 
perfection.  In  the  care  of  all  these  there  was  nothing  to 
excite  one  to  action  or  to  achievement  other  than  the 
gratification  of  a  boy's  innate  love  for  animated  nature. 
Do  you  wonder  that  his  love  was  erratic,  and  that  every 
new  thing  excited  his  eovetousness?    He  would  own 


them  all.  With  no  one  to  enlighten  him  he  had  to  dig 
out  everything  by  personal  experience,  that  most  costly 
course  of  learning. 

My  duck  experience  may  please  some  young  reader  in 
these  enlightened  days.  I  had  a  cousin  who  with  me 
purchased  a  sitting  of  eggs.  We  set  the  eggs  in  our  re- 
spective hay  lofts,  on  the  same  day.  We  had  become 
exercised  in  our  minds  as  to  how  these  ducks  with  round 
bills  were  to  liberate  themselves  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day,  and  we  concluded  that  they  must  have  help  So 
early  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  we  proceeded  to  help  by 
breaking  an  egg.  As  the  yolk  was  found  not  fully  ab- 
sorbed we  concluded  that  the  duckling  was  deformed, 
and  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery  we  pulled  its  head  off. 
Thus  we  dissected  the  whole  nestful,  and  adjourned  to 
my  hen.  On  finding  the  first  two  in  the  same  fix  I 
vetoed  any  further  help,  saying  that  they  might  as  well 
die  in  the  shell  as  be  killed  out  of  it.  Having  secured 
our  experience  at  Charley's  expense,  I  concluded  to  let 
the  hen  take  the  responsibility  of  releasing  her  young. 

The  result  was  six  ducklings.  To  make  them 
a  swimming  pond,  ( for  in  those  days  it  was 
thought  that  ducks  must  have  water  to  do 
well),  I  sawed  a  barrel  at  the  second  hoop, 
and  sunk  it  into  the  ground.  For  a  few  days' 
it  was  kept  even  full  of  water,  then  boy 
fashion,  I  neglected  it,  and  on  missing  my 
ducks  one  day  I  repaired  to  my  artificial 
pond  to  find  them  all  in  it,  all  but  one  ex- 
hausted, literally  drowned.  The  one  I  re- 
vived by  placing  it  in  the  oven  of  the  kitchen 
stove. 

For  night  quarters  for  another  subsequent 
brood  I  turned  a  barrel  on  its  side,  with  the 
open  end  higher  than  the  other.  A  storm 
••ame  up  in  the  night  and  beat  in,  and  the 
bilge  being  water  tight,  all  were  drowned. 
This  was  dearly  bought  experience  —  this 
learning  that  ducks  could  drown.  Poor  con- 
solation I  got,  for  mother  told  me  I  was  being 
punished  for  killing  Charley's  ducks  in  the 
nest,  as  described.  But  I  was  getting  expe- 
rience, and  after  that  I  would  bore  a  hole  in 
the  bilge  of  a  barrel,  and  till  in  with  earth  to 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  Barrels, 
with  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  to  confine 
the  hens,  while  giving  the  chicks  liberty, 
were  universally  used  then  for  chicken  coops. 
I  never  saw  anything  else  used  for  the  old 
hen  and  chickens  up  to  that  time.  Then  on 
seeing  in  the  Plotvman  a  cut  of  a  tent-shaned 
coop,  I  at  once  went  to  work  to  make  them 
of  that  shape,  and  never  used  a  barrel  again 
after  that  summer's  experience. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  my  ducks. 
My  lone  specimen  proved  to  be  a  drake.  In 
the  spring  I  procured  a  mate  for  him  at  a 
cost  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  They  were 
both  nearly  white.  The  duck  persisted  in 
laying  her  eggs  in  the  brook.  Morning  after 
morning  I  would  hunt  the  water  until  I 
found  the  egg.  Soon  my  duck  was  missing, 
stolen  as  I  supposed  by  a  fox.  But  to  my 
surprise  and  gratification  in  a  month  she 
came  waddling  home  from  the  swamp  with 
nine  young  ducks. 
But  trouble  was  brewing  for  me. 
A  vicious  cannibal  of  a  drake  will  discount 
a  hawk  in  his  ravages  among  young  chicks. 
I  was  losing  my  very  young  chickens  in  a 
most  unaccountable  way.  I  thought  it  the 
work  of  rats,  but  one  day  I  saw  the  drake, 
the  apple  of  my  eye,  grab  a  chick.  He 
brained  it  in  an  instant,  and  shook  it  flat, 
and  gobbled  it  as  he  would  a  frog.  Nothing 
will  cure  a  drake  which  once  contracts  this 
habit  —  so  I  killed  him.  To  pick  him  and 
then  to  pick  the  down  was  a  half  a  day's 
work.  I  graduated  then  and  there  as  a 
picker  of  ducks.  I  sold  the  Hock,  and  not 
even  the  gilded  descriptions  of  duck  culture 
in  the  present  day  have  enticed  me  to  again 
follow  the  breeding  of  them. 

Men  made  seri  die  blunders  in  those  days; 
why  should  not  a  child?  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  linish  his  barn  off 
into  rooms  lox  15  feet,  rooms  on  every  floor 
from  ground  to  gable,  with  no  outdoor  yard, 
half  window  to  each  pen?  This  was  done  in 
I  saw  such  rooms  in  Capt.  William  Bent's 
barn,  tilled  with  fowls. 

Following  such  example,  I  finished  a  room  in  the  barn 
to  receive  my  first  pair  of  Cochin  Chinas.  Note  that  I 
am  writing  now  of  Cochin  Chinas  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Shanghais,  which  took  possession  of  the  country 
later,  and  caused  the  Shanghai  mania  from  1S4!)  to  1S.V5. 
These  Chinese  birds  were  chance  specimens  brought  over 
in  the  coops  of  ships  in  the  China  trade.  They  were  not 
improved  into  special  families  distinguished  by  differ- 
ences of  color.  Their  giganti&size  was  their  chief  claim 
to  consideration.  The  question  always  asked  was, 
'•  W  ill  they  eat  off  of  a  barrel  head?"  They  would  all 
do  this,  though  some  had  to  stand  on  a  pail  to  do  it. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  the  chickens  killed  for 
market  would  weigh  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  pounds 
each,  the  five  pound  ones  being  considered  very  large. 
After  the  advent  of  these  Cochin  Chinas  the  males  were 
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in  great  demand.  The  marketmen,  notably  poulterer 
Robbins,  of  Quincy  market,  would  watch  the  ships  to 
secure  these  males  for  the  farmers,  that  thus  the  size  of 
the  poultry  brought  to  market  might  be  increased.  In 
less  than  three  years  it  wa9  said  that  the  average  weight 
of  the  average  carcass  was  full  two  pounds  greater  than 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  giant  fowls. 

My  people  were  manufacturers,  and  gave  little  heed  to 
things  agricultural.  A  fine  horse  was  father's  hobby. 
He  was  an  indulgent  man,  and  left  me  to  follow  my  own 
tastes,  saying,  "The  boy  may  learn  something  by  dick- 
ering in  hens."  His  partner  became 
enamored  with  these  large  fowls.  He  had 
secured  a  huge  male,  and  hearing  of  a 
retired  captain  who  had  a  Hock,  he 
went  one  day,  taking  me  with  him,  in 
quest  of  a  mate  for  his  male.  It  trans- 
pired that  the  reason  for  taking  me  was 
that  my  father  had  told  him  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  to  secure  a  pair  for 
me. 

We  came  home  with  a  black-red  China 
cockerel  and  two  bull'  pullets,  one  of 
which  liad  smooth  shanks ;  this  he  chose, 
as  it  better  mated  the  one  he  had,  which 
had  nearly  smooth  shanks.  I  chose  heavy 
feathered  specimens,  both  having  well 
feathered  shanks.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  took 
them  because  they  did  not  look  so  horrid 
long  in  the  legs,  though  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  heavy  feathering 
that  made  them  look  shorter. 

This  pair  cost  $12.  What  a  price  it 
was  thought  in  those  days!  But  inside 
of  four  years  birds  no  better  and  of  the 
same  color,  imported  as  Shanghais,  sold 
for  even  $50  and  $75  a  pair.  I  subse- 
quently secured  a  third  with  smooth 
shanks,  and  in  color  resembling  what 
were  later  termed  Grouse  Cochins.  From 
this  trio  I  raised  over  one  hundred  chick- 
ens, and  quite  overstocked  the  barn,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  horses  —  of  which 
more  anon.  These  chickens  varied  in 
color  from  a  pure  buff  to  grouse ;  generally 
the  pullets  came  in  a  range  of  colors 
called  lemon  and  cinnamon  buff,  but  the 
males  were  some  black  with  brassy  wing 
roses,  others  buff  with  cherry  wings  and 
backs,  and  with  more  or  less  black  in 
tails  and  Mights.  And  what  a  surprise 
to  visitors  it  was  to  see  these  chickens, 
tw  ice  as  large  as  the  common  stock,  walk- 
ing about  the  farm. 

In  the  fall,  when  I  sold  several  trios 
at  $2  a  specimen,  the  excitement  com- 
menced, and  I  confess  that  when  I  sold 
four  for  $12,  I  received  more  .atisfaclion 
and  felt  richer  than  since  when  I  have 
several  times  sold  Brahmas  for  $100  each. 
Taking  money  for  fowls  was  a  new  sen- 
sation in  connection  with  my  poultry,  and 
chicken  raising  in  old  Natick  received  an  impetus 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

I  >nce  an  aged  farmer  came*to  me  for  half  a  dozen 
chickens.  The  price  did  not  suit  him  at  $2.50  each,  and 
at  last  we  agreed  to  sell  him  the  cockerels  at  25  cents 
a  pound,  live  weight,  and  the  pullets  at  $2.25  each. 
When  the  two  males  were  weighed  we  found  that  they 
came  to  $5.25.  He  exclaimed,  "  I  vum  !  Who  ever  saw 
chickens  to  weigh  twelve  pounds  before?"  The  result 
of  this  was  that  men  came  from  all  quarters  to  see  hens 
which  weighed  twelve  pounds  each. 

The  school  I  attended  was  within  hearing  distance  of 
our  barn,  and  my  Cochin  Chinas  learned  to  associate 


the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  boys  let  out  of  school  with 
their  evening  meal.  The  whole  flock  would  come  twenty 
rods  down  the  main  street  to  meet  me.  Imagine  the 
picture :  —  cockerels  that  could  eat  off  a  barrel  head 
coming  with  measured  strides  and  droopy  wings,  and 
the  pullets,  half  flying  and  running  ostrich  fashion,  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake ;  all  coming  to  meet  me  as  I  came 
from  school.  And  this  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
town.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  flock  became  noted,  and 
that  people  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass  to  see 
hens  weighing  twelve  pounds? 


FAVKROLLES  HEN. 

Hen  houses  were  rare  in  those  days.  With  the  horses 
and  cattle  the  fowls  were  joint  tenants  of  the  barn.  Our 
fine  gray  horse  became  an  adept  in  appropriating  the 
eggs  laid  in  the  manger.  He  would  wait  patiently  for 
an  egg,  and  take  it  the  moment  it  was  laid.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  particular  hen  sitting  com- 
posedly on  his  broad  loin.  In  the  spring,  when  hot 
weather  came,  this  magnificent  gray  became  restless. 
He  rubbed  nearly  all  the  hair  from  his  mane  and  tail, 
and  minute  festers  appeared  on  his  body.  Then  in 
hunting  for  eggs  my  clothes  were  sprinkled  w:ith  a  very 
lively  and  annoying  hayseed,  which,  so  far  as  old  Gray 
was  concerned,  diagnosed  as  hen  lice.    So  my  hens  were 


banished  from  the  barn,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
disposed  of  for  poultry. 

Old  Gray's  sufferings  gave  me  a  poultry  house  —  the 
first  one  in  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  I  lived.  It 
was  a  building,  12  x  15  feet  on  the  ground,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  pig-sty.  To  fit  it  for  the  poultry,  it  had 
to  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  sills  of  the  barn.  When 
this  was  being  done,  and  the  building  was  nearly  in 
position,  the  blocking  under  it  gave  way.  The  building 
careened  toward  a  corner  under  which  my  father  had 
his  shoulders,  and  its  entire  weight  came  upon  him. 

Had  he  given  way  in  the  least  he  would 
have  been  crushed,  and  the  building 
would  have  come  down  like  a  trap  on 
myself  and  the  neighbors'  boys  with  me. 
At  night,  father  said  to  me,  "  Your  insane 
love  for  chickens  has  disfigured  the  horse, 
and  had  I  not  been  a  very  strong  man, 
tonight  you  would  be  fatherless  —  and  do 
you  suppose  it  would  cure  you?"  As  I 
went  to  bed  rather  soberly  I  could  not 
but  feel  grateful  that  father  was  strong, 
and  that  I  was  to  have  a  hen  house.  A 
srood  wash  with  a  disinfectant  and  insect 
exterminator,  and  a  season  in  pasture 
brought  old  Gray  out  all  right. 

In  those  days,  my  young  reader,  there 
was  no  desiccated  fish,  no  ground  scraps, 
no  ground  oyster  shell,  no  balanced  ra- 
tions—  none  of  the  things  which  now 
make  it  as  easy  for  a  man  to  care  for  a 
thousand  fowls  as  it  was  then  to  properly 
care  for  a  hundred.  Most  of  the  grain 
was  home  raised,  and  fed  whole.  Old 
crockery  and  oyster  shells  had  to  be 
pounded  up  with  a  big  sledge  hammer  on 
an  old  anvil.  For  meat  we  bought  sheep 
heads  and  beef  heads  at  the  slaughter 
houses,  hacked  them  to  pieces  with  a 
hatchet,  and  pounded  the  bones  fine 
enough  for  the  fowls  to  eat.  As  -they  got 
such  rations  none  too  often,  they  were 
crazy  when  they  did  come,  and  the  tame 
pets  were  the  ones  to  come  to  grief  often- 
est.  Once  the  pet  pullet  of  my  flock 
darted  her  head  in  just  as  the  sledge  was 
coming  down,  and  it  was  mashed  to  a 
jelly. 

My  boy  readers,  between  twelve  and 
eighteen,  how  do  you  like  the  story  of  the 
boy's  struggles  as  compared  with  the  easy 
time  you  have  now,  with  the  poultry  press 
training,  with  the  experience  of  older 
fanciers,  with  the  modern  improvements, 
and  with  the  immense  demand  which 
causes  even  men  with  large  capital  to  be 
interested  in  poultry  culture? 

I  was  now  approaching  manhood.  My 
horse  and  shay,  and  my  lady  friends  en- 
grossed my  attention  to  the  neglect  of  my 
boy's  love  and  boy's  care  of  my  flocks. 
But  the  first  thing  I  did  after  marriage 
was  to  build  a  poultry  house. 

The  poultry  exhibition  at  Boston  in  1850  may  well  be 
termed  the  beginning  of  poultry  culture  in  America. 
The  White  and  Buff  Cochins,  Gray  Shanghais,  Chitta- 
gongs,  Dorkings,  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  and  Spanish 
were  there,  and  at  this  show  was  introduced  the  lordly 
Light  Brahma,  which  was  destined  to  eclipse  all  breeds. 
The  craze  for  large  poultry  had  become  general  through- 
out the  states,  and  with  this  epoch  the  real  work  with 
breeds  having  identity  as  to  shape  and  color,  and  the  in- 
terest of  men  in  shape  and  color  requisites,  commenced. 

I.  K.  Felch. 
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WITH  about  a  thousand  more  entries  than  last 
year  the  Grand  Central  Palace  Show  this 
year  reached  the  limits  of  space  on  the  main 
Moor,  and  faces  the  prospect  of  having  to  take  a  part  of 
the  exhibits  to  the  gallery  or  to  an  upper  floor  next 
season.  There  is  no  end  of  room  in  the  building,  and 
hence,  practically  no  limit  to  entries  on  account  of  lack 
of  space.  On  the  whole,  the  additional  entries  were  well 
distributed  and  resulted  in  strengthening  the  classes 
nearly  all  along  the  line;  the  few  points  of  special 
strength  and  weakness  will  be  mentioned  in  their  appro- 
priate places. 

In  its  classification  anil  arrangement  of  exhibits,  the 
Palace  management  is  new  school,  placing  the  American 
classes  first.  It  seems  to  be  only  in  the  shows  that  have 
been  held  regularly  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  Asiatics 
that  that  class  continues  to  have  the  right  of  the  line. 
Barred  Rocks,  with  nearly  200  specimens  on  exhibition, 
were  one  of  the  strongest  classes  at  the  show,  and  the 
remarkable  thing  about  the  strong  classes  of  this  variety 
in  the  Palace,  Garden  and  Boston  shows  is  the  small 
proportion  of  exhibitors  who  show  at  more  than  one  of 
these  events.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  class  here 
was  the  displays  of  cockerel  bred  females,  and  pullet 
bred  males.  White  and  Columbian  Rocks  were  good 
sized  classes  of  good  quality.  Buff  Rocks  a  smaller  class, 
ami  Partridge  and  Silver  Pencilled  just  enough  to  make 
a  show.  Silver  Paced  Wyandottes  were  a  nice  class, 
some  sixty  in  number  and  many  line  birds  shown. 
Golden  Paced  were  one  of  the  small  classes  of  Wyan- 
dottes. White  Wyandottes  were  a  good  class,  but  with 
so  many  birds  not  quite  at  their  best,  that  I  think  the 


class  did  not  give  as  good  an  impression  as  the  same 
birds  would  two  or  three  weeks  later.  Columbians 
ranked  next  them  (among  Wyandottes)  in  numbers  and 
were  of  the  usual  quality  seen  at  our  best  shows  the  past 
few  years.  The  Columbian  Rock  classes  generally  please 
me  a  little  better  than  the  Columbian  Wyandottes  be- 
cause the  latter  are  mostly  darker  than  I  like  them,  but 
in  each  breed  the  variety  seems  to  me  to  be  waiting  for  a 
line  of  quality  that  will  put  its  stamp  on  the  whole  race. 

There  were  large  classes  and  warm  competition  in  both 
varieties  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  The  only  big  class 
in  Orpingtons  was  the  Single  Comb  Buffs,  which  were 
one  of  the  large  classes  and  strong  features  of  the  show. 
•S.  C.  Blacks  numbered  only  :5<>,  Whites  25,  and  R.  C. 
Blacks  and  Blues  had  respectively  6  and  7  representa- 
tives. A  few  Sussex,  White  Faverolles  and  Salmon 
Faverolles  were  shown. 

Right  Brahmas  came  out  well,  over  00  birds  and, 
as  a  class,  I  think  the  best  I  have  seen  at  this  show. 
The  Black  Langshan  class,  though  small,  wae  of  pleasing 
quality. 

Single  Comb  Brown  l>eghorns  were,  considering  what 
they  might  have  been,  the  weak  spot  in  the  show,  only 
16  in  the  open  classes  and  1  pen.  Rose  Comb  Browns 
had  almost  three  to  one  on  them  in  the  open  classes,  and 
even  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas  outnumbered  them. 
Single  Comb  White  I-eghorns  were  a  great  class,  over 
200  and  of  first  rate  quality,  but  only  two  Rose  Comb 
Whites  appeared.  Buff  leghorns  in  both  combs  were 
very  good  and  the  classes  well  filled.  Minorcas  of  all 
varieties  were  fairly  representative,  but  the  Andalusians 
were  the  feature  of  the  "Spanish  "  class. 

Sinele  Comb  Anconas  were  another  feature,  but  Rose 


Combs  were  represented  by  only  4  specimens.  The  aver- 
age of  color  in  Anconas  is  steadily  becoming  darker  and 
some  males  are  now  nearly  black.  I  think  that  even 
though  the  Ancona  fanciers  may  agree  to  prefer  darker 
birds,  that  in  the  end  they  will  find  it  an  advantage  to 
the  Ancona  to  be  more  conspicuously  different  from  the 
Black  Leghorn  than  some  of  the  darkest  cockerels  are 
now. 

In  Campines,  old  birds  for  some  reason,  did  not  come 
out  very  strong.  There  were  none  of  them  among  the 
Goldens  and  only  4  cocks  and  5  hens  of  the  Silvers.  The 
classes  fcr  Silver  cockerels  and  pullets  were  well  filled, 
but  Goldens  were  scarce.  Through  the  Iloudans,  Polish, 
Hamburg  and  Game  classes  the  rule  was  from  2  to  6'  or 
8  birds  in  a  class,  with  quality  generally  quite  attractive. 

Then  came  the  sensation  of  the  show,  the  Buttercups 
with  152  single  entries  and  20  pens.  This  large  class  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  some  of  the  big  classes  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  in  the  days  when  type  and  color 
were  both  undetermined,  though  I  think  perhaps  there  is 
less  diversity  in  shape  among  the  Buttercups.  Possibly 
this  would  apply  to  color  also,  in  that  a  rough  assort- 
ment of  color  variations  into  two  or  three  groups  would 
not  show  as  many  specimens  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
no  particular  group  as  would  such  a  selection  of  Reds  in 
the  first  large  classes  of  that  breed.  There  were  some 
very  attractively  marked  birds,  and  it  is  going  to  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  development  of  a  distinct  color 
pattern  in  the  Buttercups. 

The  watertowl  and  turkey  classes  were  good,  but 
mostly  not  very  well  filled.    The  Bantams  made  a  nice 
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Fit  Monuments  for  Poultrymen. 

THERE  was  appropriateness  in  the  erection  of  the 
beautiful^stone  monument  to  John  L.  Cost,  on 
the  grounds  where  the  Hagerstown  fairs  are  held, 
which  was  recently  dedicated;  but  we  hope  that  before 
going  far  with  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Philander  Williams,  a  plan,  of  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ories among  poultrymen  of  those  who  may  be  classed  as 
fathers  of  the  poultry  fancy,  will  be  devised  which  will 
be  better  adapted  to  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

There  is  no  particular  spot  frequented  by  poultrymen 
where  it  would  be  especially  appropriate  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  Mr.  Williams.  His  great  services  to  poultry 
culture  are  not  associated  with  any  particular  place,  as 
were  those  of  Mr.  Cost.  He  was  distinguished  first  as 
the  originator  of  the  Autocrat  strain  of  Light  Brahmas, 
which  was  the  principal  foundation  stock  from  which 
came  the  highly  finished  modern  Light  Brahma,  and 
nextfftr  his  part  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  and  his  long  service  as  its  president 
at  an  early  period  of  its  history. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  us  that  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Williams  should*  be  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
future  of  the  exhibition  Light  Brahma,  or  with  some 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  association.  The  former  idea 
seems  to  us  most  practical.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  would  provide  a  cup  or 
medal  to  be  awarded  each  year  under  conditions  that 
would  at  the  same  time  keep  the  memory  of  Philander 
Williams  green  and  maintain  general  interest  in  the 
variety  which  owed  so  much  to  him. 

Any  plan  that  would  give  the  desired  result  in  this 
case  would  also  apply  to  memorials  for  other  men  who 
have  been  identified  with  this  variety,  and  to  those 
similarly  identified  with  other  varieties.  Mr.  Henry 
Hales,  who  recently  passed  away,  was  identified  with 
the  Dorking  in  America  as  no  other  man  has  been. 
These,  and  others  who  might  be  named,  were  familiar 
figures  in  the  poultry  world  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
There  were  others  who,  for  one  cause  or  another,  were 
unable  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  poultry  interests  in 
their  latter  years,  whose  services  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. I'pham,  Pitman,  and  Gilman  among  the  breed- 
ers of  Barred  Rocks  afford  the  readiest  illustration. 

There  are  so  many  who  might  be  fitly  thus  honored 
that  any  comprehensive  plan  to  do  this  that  was  designed 
to  be  put  into  immediate  execution  would  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  But  if  as  interest  leads  to  provisions  for 
memorials  to  those  entitled  to  such  recognition,  a  plan 
susceptible  of  wide  application  is  devised,  it  can  be 
gradually  extended  to  include  all  deserving  a  pla^e 
among  our  immortals. 

Needless  Waste  of  Poultry. 

UNUSUALLY  large  quantities  of  turkeys  shipped 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade  arrived  at  large 
eastern  cities  in  such  condition  that  they  were 
condemned  by  the  health  authorities.  According  to 
reports,  there  must  have  been  more  than  ten  tons  con- 
demned at  Boston.  One  estimate  places  the  number 
withdrawn  from  sale  in  New  York  City  at  100,000.  At 
Chicago  it  is  said  that  four  cars  of  dressed  turkeys  were 
condemned  entire  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  and 
condemned  lots  were  being  removed  from  the  street  in 
truck  loads.  From  many  other  -points  come  reports  of 
damages  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Most  reports  attribute  the  loss  to  warm  weather  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  but  this  is  a  superficial  cause.  At 
the  Boston  market  turkeys  from  southern  Texas  arrived 
mostly  in  good  condition,  w?hile  some  of  the  heaviest 
condemnations  were  of  turkeys  from  northern  New  York. 
The  true  cause  of  spoilage  was  lack  of  proper  cooling 
before  packing  for  shipment,  and  short  supplies  of  ice 
on  packages  in  transit.  The  loss  will  probably  seriously 
att'ect  many  shippers,  but  the  consumer  pays  a  part  of  it, 
and  those  dealers  supplied  with  good  turkeys  made  a 
nice  profit  on  the  advance  on  this  grade  of  stock. 

A  veteran  Boston  marketman,  one  who  has  handled 
poultry  here  all  his  life,  told  the  writer  that  the  turkey 
situation  at  Thanksgiving  this  year  was  the  worst  in  his 
experience.  And  the  worst  thing  about  this  is  that  there 
was  no  need  of  it  and  is  no  excuse  for  it.    The  necessity 


of  giving  proper  attention  to  the  details  of  cooling  and 
of  refrigeration  in  transit  has  been  preached  insistently 
for  a  number  of  years  past  in  government  bulletins  and 
circulars  and  in  the  poultry,  trade,  and  agricultural 
press. 

The  lesson  should  be  a  salutary  one  to  the  individuals 
directly  concerned  this  time,  and  an  emphatic  reminder 
to  others  of  the  risk  they  run  when  they  take  chances 
on  the  shipment  of  perishable  stuff  under  faulty  con- 
ditions. In  its  general  aspects  this  shocking  waste  of  a 
valuable  article  of  food  is  nothing  short  of  criminal.  It 
was  an  easily  preventable  loss. 

Slaves  to  the  Hen. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  English  utility  poultry 
journal  Feathered  Life  uses  as  a  nom  dejplume  a 
phrase  which  should  become  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  poultry  culture.  Writing  of  "The  Intensive 
System,"  which  he  says  he  had  used  for  twelve  days,  he 
declares  that :  "  up  to  the  time  of  writing  my  experience 
has  proved  very  irksome,  the  work  being  much  more 
incessant  than  the  ordinary  method  of  poultry  keeping, 
there  being  a  constant  demand  on  one's  time  and  energy 
—  chopping  up  the  green  stuff,  sprouting  the  oats,  raking 
in  the  grain,  and  having  to  feed  so  often.  In  fact,  one 
is  a  slave  to  the  birds."  After  giving  further  details  of 
his  work  and  asking  a  few  questions  he  signs  himself 
"  A  Slave  to  the  Hen,"  adding  the  postscript:  "I  in- 
tended writing  for  other  advice,  but  it  is  green  food 
time,  so  I  must  go  and  chop.    Excuse  haste." 

The  communication  does  not  seem  to  be  unmistakably 
genuine.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  one  infected  with  the 
germs  of  "  intensivism  "  —  the  most  virulent  form  of  the 
hen  fever,  shows  any  signs  of  recovery  under  a  twelve- 
month. Someone  seems  to  be  masquerading  "  to  point 
a  moral."  But  the  phrase  "slave  to  the  hen  "  deserves 
to  live. 

Poultry  Papers  at  Shows. 

THE  Philadelphia  Poultry  Show  this  year  decided 
to  sell  no  space  to  poultry  journals,  to  prohibit 
the  soliciting  of  subscriptions  upon  the  Moor,  and 
to  provide  a  large  space  near  the  center  of  the  hall,  in 
charge  of  an  employee  of  the  association,  where  samples 
would  be  displayed  and  subscriptions  taken,  the  papers 
allowing  the  association  the  usual  commission.  At  a 
number  of  other  shows,  large  and  small  this  winter  such 
a  booth  has  been  or  is  to  be  maintained,  though  as  far 
as  we  have  noted  at  these  shows,  a  paper  may  buy  space 
for  a  separate  booth  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

Farm-Poultry  has  made  no  arrangements  for  space 
at  this  winter's  shows,  except  at  the  Boston  show. 
Where  agents  have  taken  subscriptions  for  the  paper 
they  have  conducted  the  stand  on  their  own  account. 
Our  stand  at  Boston  has  been  a  fixture  occupying  prac- 
tically the  same  position  since  the  first  show  held  in  Me- 
chanics Building,  and  unless  the  Boston  Association  sees 
fit  to  adopt  the  plan  mentioned  above,  we  will  be  there 
every  year  to  meet  the  patrons  who  would  like  to  see  us 
when  they  come  to  the  show.  As  to  all  other  shows,  we 
do  not  think  that  it  pays  a  paper  to  send  special  repre- 
sentatives to  the  shows  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  leave  our  interests  in  the  hands  of  either 
general  agents,  or  of  publishers  who  can  profitably  work 
particular  shows,  and  wish  to  use  this  paper  in  a  combi- 
nation. In  return,  we  are  just  as  willing  to  exhibit 
samples  of  other  papers  on  our  stand  at  Boston  and  to 
sell  books  of  other  publishers  whom  it  would  not  pay  to 
send  solicitors  to  the  Boston  show,  and  who  "i  ll  straight 
subscriptions  at  the  regular  price  and  combinations  at  the 
■i5^o  discount  customary  before  the  days  of  price  cutting. 

A  Boom  for  the  Buttercup. 

A CLASS  of  over  eighty  Buttercups  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  show  in  London,  followed  by  a  class  of 
more  than  three  times  as  many  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  show  in  New  York,  indicates  quite  plainly 
that  a  Buttercup  boom  has  arrived.  We  can  make  a 
better  estimate  of  the  true  extent  ami  probable  stability 
of  the  interest  in  the  breed  when  enough  reports  of  other 
shows  are  received  to  indicate  how  far  the  class  at  the 
Palace  represented  specially  stimulated  interest.  That 
it  did  so  to  some  extent  is  apparent,  but  it  seems  quite 


as  plain  that  without  the  special  interest  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Buttercup  Club,  this  class  would  have  been!  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show. 

From  surface  indications  it  appears  that  the  interest 
in  Buttercups  has  grown  remarkably  during  the  past 
year ;  as  well  it  might,  with  all  the  exploitation  of  the 
alleged  remarkable  qualities  of  the  breed  that  has  been 
done.  This  form  of  exploitation  sometimes  falls  quite 
flat,  and  again  is  remarkably  productive  of  results,  from 
which  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  not 
as  important  a  factor  in  interesting  a  people  in  a  breed 
as  we  usually  suppose.  Popularity  seems  to  be  due  in 
the  first  place  to  a  combination  of  opportunity  and  at- 
tractive features  in  the  candidate,  and  to  depend  for  its 
continuance  upon  genuine  merit  and  upon  the  relative 
difficulty  of  producing  stock  of  satisfactory  quality. 

The  opportunity  for  one  or  more  new  breeds  to  come 
forward  bad  arrived.  The  Campines  came  into  prom- 
inence first,  but  have  not  been  able  to  monopolize  atten- 
tion. They  have,  further,  been  somewhat  handicapped 
by  the  record  of  the  Campine  boom  of  the  early  'nineties, 
and  by  the  controversy  over  types.  The  Buttercup  has 
the  advantage  of  a  name  that  has  a  catchy  sound. 
Butter  is  a  symbol  of  good  things,  and  cup  suggestive  of 
abundance.  The  name  is.  in  a  sense,  incongruous  as 
applied  to  fowls,  but  not  more  so  than  many  others. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Poultry  Interests. 

THE  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  1913,  furnished  to  the  press,  mentions 
among  the  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  $60,441  for  extending  investigations  of 
the  handling,  shipping  and  storing  of  poultry,  eggs  and 
fish.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  $2-50,860  asked  ' '  for  ex- 
tending the  work  of  eradicating  animal  diseases,  feeding 
and  breeding  live  stock,  and  for  dairying,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  meat  inspection  law,"  a  part  of  which 
would  apparently  apply  to  poultry. 

These  amounts,  it  should  be  observed,  arc  increasi  . 
We  do  not  know  just  what  sums  have  been  used  the  past 
year  for  various  lines  of  poultry  work,  but  the  amounts 
have  been  considerable,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for 
some  years  past.  The  complete  report  will  probably 
show  expenditures  for  this  year,  and  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  next  in  detail,  and  when  it  appears  we  will  try 
and  compile  from  it  and  past  reports  a  statement  show- 
ing the  amounts  spent  for  poultry,  and  how  they  coin- 
pare  with  expenditures  for  other  branches  of  live  stock. 
From  our  general  information  in  regard  to  this,  we  an- 
ticipate that  such  a  statement  will  show  that  poultry 
interests  have  not  been  neglected  by  this  Department, 
but  havfi  had  their  full  share  of  its  funds. 

We  call  attention  to  this,  because  many  poultrymen 
seem  to  think  that,  poultry  interests  are  neglected  by  the 
national  government,  and  further,  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  poultry  department  is  one  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  At  Nash- 
ville, in  August,  1!I12,  the  American  Poultry  Association 
passed  a  resolution,  urging  "  The  adoption  of  such  nec- 
essary legislation  or  orders  as  shall  place  the  control  of 
the  study  of  all  poultry  raising  problems  and  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Government,  in  an  office  of  at 
least  equal  rank,  and  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
devoted  to  problems  affecting  other  meat  animals,  and 
that  a  more  adequate  appropriation  l>e  alloted  to  that 
office  than  has  hitherto  l>een  devoted  to  this  division, 
thus  enabling  the  foremost  poultry  investigators  to  serve 
in  federal  capacity  without  sacrifice  on  their  part." 

Such  a  resolution,  passed  by  such  an  organization, 
gives  the  impression  to  those  not  well  informed  in  the 
rase  that  either  the  poultry  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  of  lefs  value  than  it  might  bo,  because  the 
salaries  paid  do  not  command  the  services  of  the  most 
competent  men.  or  that  t lie  men  employed  are  under- 
paid —  are  serving  Cncle  Sam  at  a  sacrifice.  Neither  of 
these  suppositions  is  correct.  There  are  no  "  foremost 
investigators"  outside  of  the  department  for  whose  ser- 
vices it  is  suffering.  A  man  going  into  it  starts  at  a  fair 
salary,  and  if  lie  can  make  good,  he  is  sure  of  a  gradual 
increase  to  a  figure  as  high  as  his  services  would  be  likely 
to  command  anywhere.  In  addition  to  this,  his  working 
hours  are  shorter  than  in  any  other  line  of  poultry  work, 
and  if  he  is  fit  for  his  work  he  cannot  fail  to  find  it  on 
the  whole  agreeable.  ' 
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The  Buff  Wyandotte. 


THE  "  bufi' craze"  which  became  so 
prominent  in  the  early  'nineties 
was  preceded  by  a  period  in  which 
breeders  here  and  there  —  apparently  with 
an  intuitive  sense  of  what  was  coming 
were  making  various  crosses  and  recrosses 
to  produce  Buff  Wyandottes.  The  crosses 
of  the  White  and  (iolden  Wyandottes, 
and  of  White  Wyandottes  and 
Itull  Cochins,  and  recrosses  of 
specimens  produced  from  such 
matinee  would  be,  theoretically, 
the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to 
produce  buff'  fowls  with  the 
Wyandotte  type.  But  when  a 
breeder  is  working  on  an  idea 
of  this  kind  he  takes  and  uses 
any  bird  that  he  may  find  that 
has  the  type  be  is  looking  for 
or  that  be  thinks  would  serve 
to  produce  or  improve  the  type 
-■-and  does  not  care  anything 
about  its  pedigree. 

ludeed,  with  the  maker  of 
new  breeds  and  varieties,  pedi- 
gree is  an  afterthought,  and 
most  of  the  accounts  originators 
give  of  the  origin  of  their  pro- 
ductions seem  so  plainly  to 
have  been  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  new  variety 
a  pedigree  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  that  the  student  of 
poultry  history  cannot  take 
them  very  seriously.  Medium 
sized,  rose-combed  ''yellow" 
fowls  that  would  pass  for  Burl" 
Wyandottes  might  come  in  the 
offspring  of  numerous  different 
crosses,  and  frequently  appear 
in  flocks  of  mongrels.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hen  which 
is  credited  with  having  done 
most  to  establish  Buff  Wyan- 
dotte type  and  quality  in  the 
early  days  of  the  variety  was  of 
unknown  origin,  a  remarkably 
good  Burl  Wyandotte  in  ap- 
pearance, but  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  coop  of  fowls  brought 
into  Woodstock,  Vt. ,  by  a 
farmer  in  that  vicinity.  Mr. 
Rush  Vaughn  of  Woodstock  saw  the  bird, 
bought  her,  and  sent  her  to  F.  L.  Mattison 
of  South  Shaftesbury,  Yt. ,  who  he  knew 
was  interested  in  Buff  Wyandottes  and 
she  became  the  head  of  the  best  line  of 
Bull'  Wyandottes  of  that  time. 

While  the  breeders  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  working  to  make  good 
Buff  Wyandotte  type  by  crossing,  there 
were  —  and  prob- 
ably had  been  for  a 
generation  many 
birds  of  this  type 
among  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  in  the 
Little  Com pton  dis- 
trict. So  as  the  in- 
terest in  Buff  Wy- 
andottes began  to 
warm  up,  two  fan- 
ciers in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  which  is  only 
a  few  miles  from 
this  district  saw  the 
opportunity  to  steal 
a  march  on  those 
w  h  o  were  making 
the  variety  and,  as 
the  slang  phrase 
goes,  ' '  beat  them  to 
it,"  by  going  down 
into  the  Rhode  Is- 
land district  and 
selecting  Buff  Wy- 
andottes from  the 
farm  flocks.  This 
they  did.  They  se- 
lected Bull'  Rocks  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  way,  and  exhibited  both  va- 
i  it  In  .<  at  the  Madison  Square  <  iarden  Show 
in  February,  1S02. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  records,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  Buff  Wyandottes  were 
exhibited  as  such,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  exhibits  appeared  elsewhere 
earlier.  One  of  the  early  breeders  claims 
to  have  advertised  them  in  1889.  After 
the  exhibit  of  New  York  many  who  had 
l>een  working  on  them  began  to  exhibit 
and  to  advertise  Buff  Wyandottes.  The 
lirst  that  I  saw  of  them  were  some  chicks 
I  hatched  from  eggs  given  to  me  by  E.  O. 
Thiem  of  Yail,  la.,  then  well  known  as  a 
breeder  of  Golden  Wyandottes,  and  with 
Joseph  McKeen  of  Omro,  Wis.,  with 
whom  he  co-operated,  probably  the  best 
breeder  of  that  variety.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  date.  I  think  it  was  189S,  but 
it  may  have  been  a  year  later  that  I 


bought  Golden  Wyandotte  eggs  from  Mr. 
Thiem,  and  he  sent  me  in  addition  a  few 
sittings  of  Buff  Wyandotte  eggs.  These 
hatched  well  and  the  chicks  looked  very 
nice  at  the  start,  but  they  did  not  live  or 
grow  well  and  what  did  not  die  from  nat- 
ural causes  we  killed  as  soon  as  they  were 
large  enough.    That  was  the  extent  of 


mensely  popular.  There  is  enough  well 
bred  stock  in  the  country  to  keep  up  with 
a  rapidly  expanding  demand  and  even 
with  bad  management,  color  would  hold 
long  enough  to  get  most  of  those  who  took 
them  up  thoroughly  interested  in  them. 


A  Buff  Wyandotte  Hen 
day.  She  held  her  color 
a  very  heavy  layer. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK. 

my  personal  experience  with  the  variety. 
When  I  came  to  New  England  a  few  years 
later  they  were  quite  popular,  the  various 
stocks  were  beginning  to  be  quite  thor- 
oughly blended  and  occasionally  one 
would  see  a  bird  of  nice  color  and  type. 

Within  ten  years  from  that  first  exhibit 
at  the  Garden  there  were  nice  classes  at 
all  the  principal  shows,  and  color  was 
very  much  im- 
proved, although  it 
was  still  quite  com- 
mon to  use  R.  I. 
Reds  in  the  breed- 
ing yards  and  to 
turn  the  darker 
buff  birds  off  as 
Reds. 

The  popularity  of 
buff  varietiesamong 
the  rank  and  file  of 
poultry  keepers  has 
been,  and  probably 
always  will  be  er- 
ratic. The  color  is 
very  attractive,  and 
it  is  also  a  service- 
able color.  Very 
ordinary  buff,  or 
yellow  fowls  are 
perfectly  satisfacto- 
ry to  a  p  o  a  1 1  r  y 
keeper  who  is  not 

that  was  a  wonder  In  her  Critical  about  COm- 
at  three  years  old  and  was       UIOD  fault8  in  color. 

But  if  a  poultry 
keeper  is  anything 
of  a  fancier,  his  preference  for  buff  fowls 
in  any  variety  is  likely  to  depend  upon 
bis  ability  to  breed  the  color  to  suit  a 
taste  which  each  year  grows  more  critical, 
and  as  comparatively  few  fanciers  are 
skillful  breeders,  and  buff  is  a  very  hard 
color  to  bold  to  an  exacting  standard,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  those  who 
took  up  Buff  Wyandottes  with  enthusiasm 
dropped  them  after  a  few  years,  and  the 
early  indications  of  a  wide  general  popu- 
larity have  not  t>een  realized. 

The  Bufi  Wyandotte  stocks  of  the  coun- 
try today  are  largely  in  the  bands  of 
skillful  breeders.  Their  beauty  and  utility 
qualities  constantly  attract  novices  and 
those  who  are  changing  varieties,  and 
their  growth  in  popularity  is  steady, 
though  slow.  If  it  should  happen  —  and 
no  one  knows  whether  it  will  or  not  — 
that  a  boom  in  this  variety  developed,  it 
would  probably  be  for  a  few  years  im- 


Egg-s  and  Poultry  in  the  Old  Days 

In  the  general  exhibit  of  graceless  ignor- 
ance of  the  subject  displayed  by  the  daily 
press,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  one 
editor  talking  more  sense  about 
cold  storage  in  his  nonsense 
than  most  of  the  fraternity  do 
when  they  are  trying  their  best 
to  be  serious  and  instructive. 
The  following  is  from  an  edito- 
rial by  Col.  Henry  Waterson  in 
the  Lmmrille  Courier-Journal: 
"The  high  cost  of  living  isn't 
a  myth,  of  course,  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  fictional  litera- 
ture about  bow  cheap  many 
high-priced  articles  and  com- 
modities used  to  be.  A  minor 
poet's  lay  contains  a  line  to  the 
effect  that  once  upon  a  time 
'our  very  cheapest  meal  was 
eggs.' 

"That  was  true  in  'the  lay- 
ing season.'  But  there  were 
long  periods  during  which 
many  persons  went  without 
eggs.  'Eggs  are  scarce'  used 
to  be  the  familiar  statement, 
whereas  it  is  now  '  eggs  are 
high  priced.' 

"The  'laying  season'  used  to 
begin  in  the  spring  time,  when 
the  bens  got  their  first  green 
forage.  It  lasted  through  the 
warm  months.  Few  eggs  were 
produced  in  cold  weather.  Hen 
feeding  was  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  fowls  alive 
until  spring.  It  was  the  rank- 
est emipricism  when  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  get  bens  to 
lay  regularly  out  of  season. 

"Thirty  years  ago  in  rural 
Kentucky  eggs  were  sold  as 
low  as  5  or  6  cents  a  dozen 
when  they  were  plentiful,  but 
in  off  seasons  the  egg  gourd 
was  empty  most  of  the  time.  Eggs  were 
preserved  in  brine,  in  bran,  in  various 
ways  recommended  by  housewives  who 
exchanged  experiences  at  quilting  parties, 
but  if  cold  storage  is  bad  —  and  it  is  when 
it  results  in  long  stored  products  being 
fraudulently  sold  as  fresh  — home  storage 
was  worse.  When  eggs  were  scarce  those 
to  be  had  were  what  the  late  Polk  Mil- 
ler's waiter  described  as  'omelet  eggs'  or 
'scramble  eggs'  when  the  hotel  had  no 
'fry'  or  'boil'  eggs  in  stock. 

"In  the  good  old  days  we  hear  so  much 
about,  spring  chickens  were  either  eaten 
in  the  summer,  and  when  they  were  real, 
or  in  sorrow  and  disillusionment  in  winter 
when  they  were  merely  scrubby  little  hens 
sold  as  spring  chickens,  Nowadays  broil- 
ers are  available  at  most  any  time,  but 
are  high-priced  when  produced  out  of 
season." 


"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  in- 
dividual who  had  just  moved  into  the 
little  town,  as  he  entered  the  grocery 
store,  "  but  is  there  a  chicken  raiser 
here?" 

"  Why  don't  you  take  an  axe?"  asked 
the  village  Tallyrand.  "A  razor  will  lose 
its  edge  if  you  use  it  on  a  chicken." — Ex. 
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Raising  Poultry  with 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

lie  tells  things  exactly  as  ho  learned  them  dur- 
ing his  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  Any 
tiling  he  does  not  know  he  does  not  tell .  What- 
ever branch  of  poultry  keeping  you  are  interested 
in    Enrgs,  Show  Birds,  Market  Poultry  or  Ducks 

you  can  prolit  by  reading  this  book,  which  is 
our  New  Annual  Catalogue  of 

INCUBATORS,  BROODERS, 
HOVERS,  POULTRY  HOUSES 

The  Greatest  Choice  to  be  had  in  America 

17  Sizes  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, $2. 25  to  $48 

You  can  save  money  and  yet  pet  the  Best  Ma- 
chines mad'i  anvwhtTt'.  bv  anvhody.  Head  about  our 
NEW  SECTIONAL  MAMMOTH.  The  very  best 
service  we  have  to  offer  is  yours  for  the  asking,  it 
costs  you  nothing  to  tret  the 
book  The  chapters  it  con- 
tains are: 

I-TheYear'sPooltryWork 

Month  by  Month 
II  — How  to  Hatch  More  and 
Raise  Better  Chicks 

III—  The  Mistakes  of  a  Begin- 
ner 

IV -  How  to  Breed  a  Strain 
of  Better  Layers 

V  — Health  and  Disease  in 
Poultry 

Address  Nearest  Office: 

ROBERT  ESSEX 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

35  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

87  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  City       Robert  Essex 


Buff  Wyandottes 

-THE- 

WALK-OVER  KIND. 

FREMONT  H.  WILLIS, 

955  Belmont  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Need 

Green  Bone 

Greatest  of  all  eec-making 
foods.  Supply  it  fresh,  t;et  it  low 
priced.  Cut  it  at  home  with  a 

STANDARD 

Bone  Cutter 

(.Greatly  improved  this  year) 
The  cutter  that  handles  bone  in  all  conditions  and  doesn't 
breakdown.  The  favorite  everywhere.  It  always  makes 
good.  Its  easy  turning,  strength  and  nice  work  in  cutting 
bones  across  the  grain  please  every  user.  12si/.es  for  hand 
«nd  power,  costing  from      ; ,  to  $135.  Send  for  tree  book. 

STANDARD  BONE  CUTTER  CO..         Millord.  Mass. 


Never  Before  in  the  History  of  Grove  Hill  Have  Our  Customers  Had  Better 
Success  With  Our  Line  of  Birds  Than  at  the  Shows  Now  Going  On 


Doc.  <i.  1913. 
"I  have  just  won  First  and  Second  Pullet  and  First  Pen 

(Barred  Plymouth  Hocks)  on  three  enti  les  at  in  a  hot 

class  of  entries  with  drove  Hill  birds." 

Deo.  I,  1913. 

"About  a  year  ago  this  time  I  purchased  a  pullet  bred 
cockerel  iB.  P.  Hock)  of  you,  ami  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time 
that  it  was  a  bird  worth  every  cent  that  I  paid,  judging  from 
the  pullets  that  I  now  hold  from  htm.  If  you  were  to  see  tbat 
fellow  now  I  am  quite  sure  that  bis  quality  would  make  you 
takeoff  your  bat  to  "Grove  HIM.'" 

Dec.  fi,  1913. 

"On  five  entries,  received  First  Pen,  First  and  Second  Pul- 
let, Second  and  Third  Hen,  (B.  P.  Hocks).  These  birds  were 
all  (irove  Hill  birds,  and  females  were  all  sired  by  cockerels 
purchased  of  you  in  1912— "13.  Comment  as  to  satisfaction 
unnecessary." 

Deo.  r,.  i «» i  :t. 

"Swept  (he  boards  on  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  at 

 .   Landed  First  Cock,  First  Hen,  First  Cockerel,  First 

Pullet.    All  drove  Hill  strain." 

The  above  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

GROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Box  666     -      Waltham,  Mass. 
WILLIAM  ELLERY  BRICHT,  Proprietor.     F.  C.  COOK,  Superintendent. 
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Where  Ignorance  Is  Not  Bliss. 


'HERE  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  So  runs 
the  proverb.  But  —  where 
ignorance  is  not  bliss  'twould 
be  well  if  all  whom  it  makes  miserable  or 
ridiculous  could  be  taught  wisdom. 

This  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
various  forms  of  the  agitation  about  the 
cold  storage  of  poultry  products,  and  par- 
ticularly of  eggs.  There  is  a  natural  sea- 
son of  excessive  production  and  a  natural 
season  of  scarce  production.  Nearly  all 
hens  lay  well  during  the  former;  many 
lay  quite  well  in  the  intermediate  periods, 
and  a  small  proportion  will,  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  maturity,  environment 
and  management  be  very  profitable  pro- 
ducers during  the  season  of  scarcity.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  cold  storage  the  waste  at 
the  natural  season  was  enormous  and  in 
many  places  prices  were  so  low  that  it 
hardly  paid  to  carry  the  eggs  to  the  store 
to  dispose  of  in  trade.  Then  in  the  scarce 
season  eggs  were  hard  to  obtain  at  any 
price. 

The  result  of  cold  storage  was  to  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  producer  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year  while  the  price  at  the 
season  of  greatest  scarcity  has  been  well 
maintained;  and,  to  the  consumer,  to 
furnish  more  regular  supplies  of  eggs  at  a 


higher  average  price.  Now  the  consumer 
does  not  worry  because  he  pays  more  for 
his  eggs  during  the  rest  of  the  year  than 
he  used  to,  but  when  the  season  of  ex- 
treme high  prices  comes  he  gets  hysterical 
about  the  possibilities  of  his  being  made 
sick  by  eating  storage  egga,  and  of  the 
man  who  stored  them  making  too  much 
profit  on  the  transaction. 

Last  year,  even  though  the  prices  were 
declared  by  the  outraged  consumer  to  be 
too  high,  the  storage  men  lost  money. 
When  the  consumer  learned  this,  he  re- 
joiced to  believe  that  it  had  taught  the 
wicked  storage  man  a  lesson.  But,  lo, 
even  before  the  winter  is  well  begun,  he 
learns  that  the  men  who  are  handling 
storage  eggs  are  making  big  profits.  So 
he  scents  a  trust,  and  we  are  to  have  a 
federal  investigation. 

Meantime,  the  supplies  of  eggs  are 
moving  out  of  storage  at  a  rate  which 
means  that  if  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
should  be  severe,  there  may  be  such  a 
scarcity  of  eggs  when  they  should  be  fairly 
abundant,  that  consumers  will  pay  un- 
commonly well  for  what  they  get  until 
late  in  the  season. 

The  only  people  who  are  safe  to  profit 
by  such  conditions  are  the  producers 
whose  hens  may  then  be  laying  well. 


"  Unprejudiced  Observation  "  ==  Where 
Can  it  be  Found? 


MR.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE,  whose 
weekly  reports  and  comments  on 
the  Storrs  laying  competition,  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  have  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  in  our  columns 
during  the  progress  of  the  contest,  has 
been  made  very  happy  by  the  fling  at  that 
part  of  the  poultry  press  which  does  not 
enthuse  over  laying  competitions,  in  Dr. 
Pearl's  introduction  to  his  paper  on 
Breeding  for  Egg  Production,"  read  at 
the  Atlantic  City  convention.  Mr.  Cos- 
grove,  after  stating  that  "The  poultry 
press,  devoted  mainly  to  the  interest  of 
the  fancier,  has  been  opposed  to  these 
laying  contests,"  quotes  this  matter,  and 
adds:  "  This  testimony  of  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  who,  as  a  biologist  and  poultry  in- 
vestigator, stands  second  to  none  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  puts  the  value  of  these 
egg  laying  contests  on  a  high  plane;  and 
the  position  of  a  large  part  of  the  poultry 
press,  in  opposition  to  these  contests,  will 
have  to  be  changed." 

To  say  that  the  poultry  press  is  "de- 
voted mainly  to  the  interest  of  the  fan- 
cier," is  a  misrepresentation.  It  is  equally 
misinforming  to  attribute  to  the  poultry 
press,  as  a  whole,  opposition  to  laying 
competitions.  Indeed,  very  few  poultry 
papers  have  shown  any  opposition  to 
them.  The  average  paper  seems,  to  para- 
phrase the  language  of  a  great  newspaper 
publisher,  speaking  of  a  certain  public 
man,  to  reaped  the  laying  competition  as  a 
nource  of  copy.  In  this  case  that  is  not 
very  high  respect,  for,  on  the  whole,  the 
poultry  press  treats  everything  resembling 
copy  with  the  utmost  consideration. 
That  part  of  the  poultry  press  that  has 


opposed  laying  contests  is  decidedly  more 
prone  to  deal  with  facts  and  situations  as 
they  are  than  to  adjust  itself  to  the  opin- 
ions of  any  authority,  and,  as  a  rule, 
journalists  are  by  nature  and  training 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  matters  of  this 
kind  than  those  engaged  in  academic 
pursuits,  even  when  these  pursuits  are 
associated,  to  some  extent,  with  practical 
things.  But  the  point  of  particular  inter- 
est in  this  case  is  that,  at  Atlantic  City, 
Dr.  Pearl  professed  to  give  an  estimate  of 
laying  competitions  from  the  view  point 
of  unprejudiced  observation.  Intimating 
that  the  opposition  of  the  poultry  press 
was  prejudiced. 

Now  prejudice  works  both  ways,  and 
when  a  man  attributes  to  others  prejudice 
against  a  thing,  and  undertakes  to  give 
the  unprejudiced  statement  of  the  case,  it 
is  usually  worth  while  to  look  into  it  and 
see  whether  there  is  on  his  part  a  preju- 
dice for  it.  In  this  case,  it  happens  that 
some  of  the  same  papers  that  have  been 
basing  their  opposition  to  laying  compe- 
titions upon  the  misleadings  of  those  com- 
petitions, have  also  criticised  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  same  reasons.  That 
being  the  case,  Dr.  Pearl's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  laying  competitions  is  entitled  to 
weight  as  the  view  of  a  thoughtful  man 
who  has  given  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  not  to  special  authority.  We 
can  accept  it  as  the  more  or  less  discreet 
retort  of  a  man  taking  advantage  of  a 
good  opportunity  to  slam  his  critics,  but 
not  as  the  judicious  utterance  of  a  scien- 
tist speaking  with  profound  insight  and 
without  feeling. 


Ship  Day  Old  Chicks  in  This  Safe  Box 


We  ship  thousands  of  baby  chicks  each  season  from  Tywacatia 
Farms  to  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  strong  but  light  and  compact 


The  most  satisfactory  box  for  shipping  chicks.  It  has  adjustable  ventilating  regulator  which  meets 
weather  conditions  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  device.  Chicks  do  not  trample,  smother  or  get  chilled 
of  double,  reinforced  corrugated  cardboard — it  is 

Strong  —  Sirpple  —  Safe  —  Sanitary 

The  New  Wrleht  Eire  Box  is  the  strongest  and  lightest 
package  for  shipping  hatching  eggs  or  fresh  table  eggs.  Iiasy  to 
pack  —  each  egg  has  absolute  protection  —  cannot  shake  or  jar. 

lloth  chick  and  egg  boxes  are  shipped  to  you  fiat  and  are 
easily  set  up  and  packed  for  shipment  to  your  customers. 

Write  lodny  tor  Free  Ronklet  describing  The 
Wright  Boxes  lor  shipping  chicks  and  eggs. 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 
A.  E.Wright,  Supt.    Bo*  50  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


varying 
Made 


Dr.  Pearl  has  done  much  good  work  in 
poultry  investigations,  but  he  has  also 
done  more  or  less  wandering  in  specula- 
tive fields,  reached  some  very  lame  con- 
clusions, and  made  one  or  two  very  rash 
statements. 


Who  Threw  That  Boomerang? 

Until  the  minutes  of  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  come  to  hand  I'll  not  mention 
any  names,  but  it  is  each  month  more 
plain  that  the  manufacturers  of  mammoth 
incubators  and  those  who  are  selling  day 
old  chicks  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
men  responsible  for  the  ill  advised  attempt 
to  put  the  American  Poultry  Association 
on  record  as  condemning  the  day  old 
chick  business.  The  "  resolution  "  is  not 
a  very  effective  way  to  oppose  or  accom- 
plish anything  unless  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  active  measures.  A  resolution  con- 
demning anything,  even  if  it  does  not 
pass,  rarely  fails  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities of  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed  to  present  their  views  and  to 
secure  from  many  a  more  sympathetic 
hearing  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

The  proposed  resolution  only  made  a 
little  ripple  on  the  meeting  where  it  was 
proposed,  but  it  started  a  flood  of  literature 
in  defense  of  the  day  old  chick  business. 


A  Pigeon  Fancier's  View  of 
Mendelism. 


A  writer  in  The  Racing  Pigeon  concludes 
an  interesting  monologue  on  "Pigeons 
and  Mendelism,"  with  the  following.par- 
agraph : 

"That  heredity  plays  uncanny  tricks 
in  reproducing  types  of  ancestors  unto 
the  third  and  fourth,  tenth  —  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  —  generation  is  abo  an 
admitted  fact;  but  that  we  can  profitably 
play  to  produce  methodical,  atavistic  re- 
sults I  have  '  ma  (loots. '  That  hens  will 
transmit  their  characteristics  to  cocks 
only,  and  that  cocks  will  transmit  their 
qualities  to  hens  only,  generally  applies 
to  certain  couplings.  Change  the  coup- 
ling, and  often  the  results  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  scientist  of  heredity  cries  out 
law  where  there  is  no  law.  1  feel  con- 
vinced, although  let  me  admit  I  realize  I 
may  be  quite  wrong,  that  for  real,  sub- 
stantial success,  the  practical  fancier  can 
let  Mendel  and  Mendelism  rest  as  others 
did  from  1S68  to  1900.  If  he  races  his 
birds  thoroughly  season  after  season,  rig- 
orously rejec  ts  the  incompetent  birds,  and 
breeds  for  physique  from  his  finest  per- 
formers, he  will  achieve  results  as  fine  as 
he  who  steeps  himself  in  conundrums 
which  it  is  admitted  cannot  be  definitely 
answered." 


Colony  Houses  are  perfectly 
safe  from  fire  with  the  New- 
town Colony  Brooder.  8  cents 
a  day  buys  sufficient  coal  for 
brooding  1,000  to  1,500 
chicks  in  cold  weather. 

Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooder 

(Ask  your  dealer  about  it) 

Fill  coal  magazine  once  in  48  hours  in  the  severest  weather.  In  mild  weather 
it  requires  less  frequent  attention.    Rake  ashes  once  in  24  hours. 

Heat  automatically  regulated  by  thermostat.  Temperature  always  right.  Built 
in  two  sizes  to  accommodate  300  to  1 ,500  chicks.  Heat  Deflector  need  not 
be  raised  to  coal  and  shake  the  fire  nor  to  remove  ashes. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  economical,  coal-burning,  self-regulating 
Colony  Brooder,  or  write  direct  for  Colony  Brooder  Catalog 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
39  Warsaw  Street  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Brooder  and  Colon]  House  Used  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  QUALITY  SHOW. 
POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  CATS,  PET  STOCK. 


Address  W.  D. 


:mium  List  and  Entry  Blanks 
ATHERTON,  SECRETARY, 


30  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  15e»t  Preventive  for  Poultry  Thieves. 


Move  the  Poultry  Season  Forward 


NO  one  thing  that  the  poultry  keep- 
ers of  this  country  could  do  to 
improve  the  general  conditions  of 
their  industry  would  he  as  eflec- 
tive  as  a  widespread,  general  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  poultry  season.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  to  do  this,  and  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  select  breeding  birds  early, 
mate  pens  early  and  start  hatches  early. 
A  small  proportion  of  poultry  keepers  do 
this,  but  not  nearly  so  many,  compara-- 
tively,  as  were  doing  it  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

As  I  look  back  it  seems  to  me  very 
plain  that  in  a  general  way  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  people  taking  special  interest  in 
poultry  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  be  forehanded  with  preparations 
for  their  poultry  crop  each  season.  This 
attitude  appears  to  have  been  due  partly 
to  a  few  fallacies,  but  partly  also  to  ne- 
cessity. It  was  not  until  very  near  the 
end  of  the  century  that  incubators  became 
dependable  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
operator  and  began  to  come  into  general 
use.  Before  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
hens  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  having 
enough  chicks  out  in  season  to  mature  at 
the  desired  time  in  the  autumn  hatching 
had  to  begin  as  soon  as  sitters  could  be 
obtained.  The  early  chicks  were  often  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and,  considered  by 
themselves,  often  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  later  chicks  that  proved  more  valu- 
able; but  the  hatching  of  early  chicks 
helps  the  poultryman  to  get  all  his 
breeding  pens  working  well  by  the  nat- 
ural breeding  season,  while  when  he  plans 
not  to  hatch  until  that  season,  many  pens 
are  not  tested  and  satisfactorily  mated 
until  the  breeding  season  is  well  advanced. 
The  result  is  that  the  poultry  crop  at  large 
is  late-hatched  and  while  there  is  some 
increase  year  by  year,  the  increase  is  not 
nearly  as  rapid  as  it  should  be. 

Another  thing  that  led  poultrymen  of 
the  last  century  to  make  special  eflorts  to 
get  chicks  out  early  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal belief  that  late  chicks  were  un- 
profitable—  so  much  so  that  it  was  foolish 
to  hatch  them.  Many  breeders  knew 
that  whether  late  chicks  were  good  and 
profitable  depended  upon  circumstances 
and  upon  how  they  were  managed.  This 
knowledge  gradually  extended,  but  in  a 


somewhat  perverted  form.  The  principal 
effect  of  this  seemed  to  be  not  to  lead 
people  to  give  proper  care  to  the  late 
chickens,  but  to  convince  them  that  there 
was  no  need  of  being  as  eager  to  get  out 
early  chicks  as  poultry  keepers  u^ed  to  be. 

I  have  called  attention  about  once  a 
year  for  some  five  or  six  years  to  the  fact 
that  the  hatching  season  had  been  widely 
shifted,  and  everything  correspondingly 
affected.  This  is  only  one  cause  of  the 
present  conditions,  but  it  is  a  cause,  and 
it  is  the  cause  that  poultrymen  can  most 
easily  remove,  for  whatever  each  does  to 
remove  it  tends  to  improve  his  own  situa- 
tion almost  immediately,  and  to  make  it 
progressively  better  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. 

Except  for  a  case  here  and  there,  there 
is  nothing  like  as  much  exhibition  and 
breeding  stock  ready  for  delivery  in  this 
country  by  September  as  there  ought  to 
be,  nor  as  much  laying  stock  ready  to 
give  a  fair  account  of  itself  in  the  early 
winter.  The  tendency  for  too  many  years 
now  has  been  to  let,  the  routine  of  the  sea- 
sons in  the  poultry  yard  drift  along, 
dropping  farther  back  each  season,  anil 
taking  things  as  they  come.  This  is  good 
policy  only  for  those  who  handle  poultry 
as  a  side  icsae  and  cannot  do  otherwise. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  into 
an  extended  statement  of  the  advantages 
of  a  good  start  each  season  to  emphasize 
what  has  heen  said.  Every  poultry  keeper 
of  even  no  more  than  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  which  his  work  was  a  little  behind- 
hand can  see  for  himself  how  special 
effort  at  the  right  time  would  have  made 
a  great  difference  at  every  later  stage. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  for  several  years  had  men  in 
the  field  making  "surveys"  to  ascertain 
the  losses  in  market  eggs  and  poultry  due 
to  poor  methods  of  production  and  mar- 
keting. These  losses  even  when  conser- 
vatively estimated,  run  to  many  millions 
annually.  The  department  has  one  man 
especially  qualified  to  make  a  similar  in- 
vestigation of  the  business  of  breeding 
standard-bred  poultry,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  just  as  much  need  of  such 
a  survey.  Should  one  be  made,  I  venture 
to  say  that  most  poultry  breeders  will  be 
amazed  at  the  evidence. 


Foreign  Eggs  at  New  York. 


THE   first  of  the  much  advertised 
European  shipments  of  eggs  for 
New  York  arrived  there  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  Produce 
Review,  reporting  on  the  early  arrivals, 
says : 

Greatest  interest  attached  to  two  lots 
of  fresh  eggs,  one  of  110  cases,  from,  Gal- 
licia,  and  the  other  of  60  cases,  said  to 
have  originated  in  Russia.  These  goods 
are  packed  in  the  usual  120  dozen  Euro- 
pean cases,  about  six  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and,  say,  ten  inches  deep,  (approx- 
imate dimensions)  made  of  half-inch  stuff' 
with  a  dividing  board  in  the  middle.  The 
eggs  are  packed  in  layers  close  together, 
in  beds  of  long,  narrow  shavings,  and 
arrived,  so  far  as  seen,  in  very  good 
rder." 


It  is  further  stated  that  the  goods  from 
(iallicia  were  of  small  average  size  and 
contained  many  dirties,  and  the  quality 
was  not  uniform  in  the  different  cases. 
Some  had  a  had  odor.  This  lot  was  sold 
at  from  27  to  30  cents.  The  lot  said  to 
be  from  Russia  are  described  as  the  best 
goods  received,  with  sales  at  3:>  to  36  cents. 

Russian  eggs  in  London  at  that  time 
were  quoted,  as  I  see  by  referring  to  an 
English  poultry  paper,  at  8s.  (id.  to  lis. 
(id.  per  120.  The  higher  figure  leaves  a 
margin  of  four  to  Bix  cents  a  dozen  to 
cover  the  cost  of  carrying  the  eggs  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  Review  says:  "  We 
understand  that  further  considerable  lots 
of  these  goods  are  available  to  be  brought 
forward  under  any  prospect  of  realizing 
about  these  prices  for  them. 


How  many  of 
your  chicks  live  to 
become  layers? 


Minimize  your  losses  by  feeding  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed.  It  builds  up  bone,  flesh  and 
feathers — turns  chicks  into  sturdy  chickens. 
■  The  steam-cooking  we  give  it  at  our  mills  perfectly 
prepares  the  grain  for  the  little  chicks'  stomachs. 
Does  away  with  the  question  of  sour  grain. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 

is  a  scientific  mixture  of  Corn,  Cut  -  Oatmeal,  Cracked 
Wheat,  Kaffir  Corn,  Peas  and  Millet — steam- cooked  by  a 
special  process  in  our  mill. 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags, 
with  tag  showing  guaranteed  nalysis.  If  you  cannot  get 
H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed,  Intermediate  Scratch, 
Scratch  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Dry  Poultry  Mash  or  Chick 
Feed  from  your  deader,  write  for  sample  and  prices. 


THE  H-O  COMPANY 

Mills: 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


W.  H.  Withington  Goes  to 
Mirmichi  Farm. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Withington,  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  our  readers  for  years  as 
the  manager  of  White  Birch  Poultry 
Farm,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  is  now  super- 
intendent of  the  Mirmichi  Poultry  Farm, 


Foxboro,  Mass.,  which  was  so  promi- 
nently in  the  winnings  in  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  classes  at  the  Brockton  Fair, 
and  again  at  the  Providence  Show. 

The  new  position  opens  larger  opportu- 
nities to  Mr.  Withington,  while  his  expe- 
rience and  wide  acquaintance  will  prove 
valuable  to  Mirmichi  Farm. 


Make  Fowls  Exercise— Keep  Vegetables  Clean 

Here's  what  you  poultrymen  have  long  been  looking  for — a 
cheap,  convenient,  sanitary  and  durable  device  for  feeding 

  .  t        (I      tn      nn.iUni  U^tl(T     AnO     in      »Q/^V,  r 


renient,  sanitary  ana  auraoie  uevice  iui  iccuiug 
to  poultry.    Hang  one  in  each  pen  in  your  hen- 
house.   It  keeps  vegetables  and  green  stuff  clean  and  makes 


green  stuff  to  poultry, 
house.    It  keeps  vegetc*^.^o 
the  fowls  exercise  while  they  eat. 

Carter's  Sanitary  Green  Food  Feeder 

Is  made  of  strong;,  soft,  fish-net  cord  and  lasts  for  years.  There's  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order  or  injure  fowls'  combs  or  heads.  No  fouling  and  waste  of 
food.  It  holds  one-half  bushel  of  beets,  cabbages,  clover,  meat  bones  or 
other  similar  food.  Leading  poultrymen  are  using  it  and  sending  in  orders 
for  more.  It  fills  a  long  felt  want.  Green  food  turns  winter  into  summer  for 
the  hens— makes  'em  lay.    Feed  'em  this  wasteless,  sanitary  way. 

Price  35c  each.  Three  for  $1 .00.  postpaid.  Special  prices  on  larger 
Quantities.    Guaranteed  satisfactory  cr  money  hnck.    Orde- today. 

H.  F.  PIERCE.  Sole  Mfr.,    40i>  Wadsworth  Bldg.,  Portland,  Me. 


Principles  and  Practice 

OF 

Poultry  Culture 

Bv  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON.      Editor  Farm  -  Poultry. 

This  book  is  primarily  a  text-book  for  poultry  classes  at  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. The  plan  was  to  make  a  book  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
formal  class  instruction  and  also  of  the  isolated  student — or  general  reader.  It 
is  a  book  for  etudents  whose  minds  are  mature,  and  for  poultrymen  of  some  ex- 
perience; a  book  for  those  who  want  to  be  well  informed  on  the  whole  subject. 
Its  method  of  treatment  is  radically  dill'erent  from  any  other  poultry  book. 
It  is  the  best  value  in  poultry  books  on  the  market  today.     $3.00  postpaid. 

Special  j  Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture )  Both 
Offer  I     •  and  Farm- Poultry  one  year,        S3. 25 

To   Canada,   $3.40.     Foreign  Countries,  $3.50. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1  o 

Owen  Farms 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Have  demonstrated  their  merit  In  the  HOTTEST 
<  (» il  I'KTITION  as  SHOW  BIROS,  and  as 
UTILITY  BIRDS  have  proved  they  have  no 
superiors. 

1914  MATINCS 

or  all  varieties  are  the  best  ever  made  on 
Owen  Farms. 

EGGS  from  the  BEST  3IATINGS  in  Hie 
WORLD  —  ALL  VARIETIES. 
$10  for  IS;  $30  for  50:  $50  for  100. 
BAB V  CHICKS  from  THESE  MATING*. 
$1.50  each  in  lots  of  SO  or  more  at  one  time 
EGGS    from    CHOICE    3IATINGS  —  ALL 
VARIETIES. 
$5  for  15;  $15  lor  50;  $25  for  100. 
ISA  15V  CHICKS  from  THESE  MATINGS, 
50c.  each  in  lots  of  20  or  more  at  one  time 

Send  for  my  new  ILLUSTRATED  C ATA L0C! UK 
ami  MATING  LIST,  and  book  your  order  now. 

Grand  Show  Birds  for  January  and  February  and 
Superb  Breeding  Birds  of  all  qualities  for  sale  at 
absolutely  lair  prices. 

1    want    your  order,  anil  REMEMBER, 
your    ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION 
means  my  PERMANENT  SUCCESS 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO, 

132  WILLIAM  STREET, 
VINEYARD  HAVEN,        -        -  MASS- 
MAURICE  F.  DELANO,  Proprietor. 
FRANK  H.  DAVEY,  Superintendent. 


No  More 


FARM-POULTRY   FOR  JANUARY 

A  First  Year's  Experience. 


No  sir,  no  more  lice  and  we 
~7*0i  mean  it.  The  lice  problem  won't 
worry  you  if  you  will  do  as  the  leading 
successful  poultrymen  have  done  for 
30  years.   Stop  experimenting— get 

The  Old  Reliable 

LAM  BERT'S  ToWce 

and  your  lice  troubles  will  be  no  more.  Safe, 
sure,  auick,  easy  to  apply.  Will  not  injure  hens, 
eggs,  chicks,  or  soil  plumage.  Sold  in  10c,  25c, 
50c  and  J1.00  sizes.  Send  2c  for  latest  copy  of 
Lambert's  "  POCKET'  HOOK  OP  POINTERS". 

O.K.Stock  Food  Co.,  606iraders  Bidg.,  Chicago 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine 
shipped  on  1!>  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if  not, 
pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no  evaporation, 
no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  8c  to  15c  hicher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  going  up.  Two  pints 
of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three  f 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT' 

-only  engine  running  on  coal 
oil  successfully. uses  alcolml.  eas- 
ed ino  and  benzine. too.  Starts  with-,, 
out  cranking.  Only  throo  inov 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets- 
gears— no  valves— tho  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strensth. 
Mounted  on  skids.  •AD  sizes.  2  to  20  h.  p..  in  stock  ready  to  ship. 
Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  pumps, 
saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells 
«°on  JHn*  homo  cltCtric  ''Kiting  plant.  Prices  (stripped). 
989.50  up.  Sent  any  placo  on  todays'  Free  Trial.  Don'tbtiy 
an  engine  till  you  investigate  tho  money-saving,  power-saving 

DETROIT."  Thousands  in  nso.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. 
If  you  aro  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price    Write!  (138) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  324  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


USE  HEIN=TOINE 

And  \i  in  a  GOLD  <  ASH  PRIZE 

HFN-TflNF  wl"  Btl  E«s  Production 

IIUI1  I  UI1L  In  a  natural  manner,  aid  dltrcs- 
tlon,  assist  assimilation,  keep  the  bowels  In  per- 
fect order  Your  fowls  will  Rive  bettor  results. 
Wilt,  for  <.OI.  I)  sim;<  I.VI.  OII'EK,  50 
and  $1  ii  box,  parcel  post. 

C.  L.  STUJRT,  Bo«  1,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT„  U.  S.  A. 


BARGAIN 
BOOK  FREE 


-,    C?»t«rialf  ftamuchascommon  chicken  nrlii  - 
laats6timcaaalon?  NotoSnrh  oSSSSiSSSSS 
~-y--bix  No.  9 1-2  wirtm  auprwrt  Brown  fKkry  FmSi 

-Jy:  Use  Half  as  Many  Posts 

,  prepaid.  «  rite  for  rnnney. Ravine  bn 
\  train booksuhowinfflSOatylesoffenci 
a  and  (ratea  for  every  purpoao.  Sam 
lilies  also  mailed  froo  to  t«st. 
/  THE  BROWN  FENCE  a  WIDE  CO. 
"«P«-  93  Clavaland,  Ohio 


EDITOR  Farm-Pocltry :  I  send  you 
an  account  of  my  first  year  of 
poultry  keeping,  not  because  of 
remarkable  profits,  but  because  I 
bope,  if  you  publisb  this  letter,  others 
may  be  led  to  send  in  such  records,  and 
we  amateur  keepers  may  have  facts  and 
figures  by  which  to  compare  our  results. 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  say  that  I 
had  no  previous  experience.  In  my  favor 
was  the  possession  of  a  barn,  which  ob- 
viated the  need  of  building,  and  enough 
rand  to  furnish  good  run  without  the 
danger  of  its  being  picked  bare.  Adverse 
factors  were  the  impossibility  of  a  south- 
ern exposure  and  the  need  —  because  of  a 
northwestern  exposure — of  keeping  the 
muslin  curtains  closed  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter;  and  the  fact  that  I  had  to 
purchase  all  foodstuffs. 

November  1st,  1913,  I  purchased  twelve 
White  Wyandotte  pullets  for  si  2;  later 
one  setting  of  eggs  for  $1.    One  pullet 
died   early:    twelve   eggs   hatched;  all 
chicks  lived,  save  one  which  a  neighbor's 
cat  consumed,  and  seven  were  pullets. 
Permanent  Improvements,  $.'52.78 
12  pullets,  12.00 
1  sitting  of  eggs,  1.00 
Food  stuffs,  33.79 


3.  Is  $33.79  too  much  to  pay  for  the 
feed  of  1 1  laying  hens  for  one  year  plus 
the  upkeep  of  11  chicks  from  May  10  to 
Nov.  1? 

4.  Does  this  record  justify  continuance 
of  poultry  keeping? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  labor  is 
charged  against  the  chickens.  They  fur- 
nished me  with  my  recreation,  which  I 
count  as  a  good  return  for  my  labor. 

H.   M.  PoYXTER. 


Total, 
To  offset  this  were: 
4  cockerels, 
7  pullets, 

12234  dozen  eggs  at  30^, 


$79.57 

$0.00 
7.00 


Total,  $49.75 

I  do  not  know  what  value  to  give  for 
the  manure  used  in  my  garden. 

Several  questions  suggest  themselves  to 
me: 

1.  Is  30jz?  per  dozen  a  fair  year  round 
price  for  eggs? 

2.  Is  the  record  of  1,470  eggs  from  11 
birds  an  average  yield  for  such  a  flock? 


The  average  price  (average  of  quota- 
tions) of  eggs  (say,  weekly)  at  any  place 
the  year  round,  and  the  average  price 
which  a  producer  at  that  place  receives 
for  what  eggs  he  sells  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  average  of  quotations  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  higher  than  the  average 
price  received,  because  all  weeks  are  con- 
sidered of  equal  value  in  figuring  it,  while 
the  average  of  receipts  is  influenced  by 
the  amounts  sold  at  different  prices,  and 
usually  these  are  smallest  when  prices  are 
high,  and  largest  when  prices  are  low. 
The  average  price  received  for  eggs  in 
southern  New  England  ought  to  run 
higher  than  30  cents. 

The  egg  yield  in  this  case  was  fair  — 
quite  good  under  the  circumstances.  The 
amount  paid  for  feed  seems  rather  high, 
especially  for  a  small  flock,  which  usually 
gets  a  good  deal  from  the  family  table. 
The  eleven  young  birds  would  cost  for 
feed  in  the  period  of  a  little  less  than  six 
months  about  the  same  as  five  old  ones. 
So  we  have  a  cost  for  feed  of  over  §2  per 
bird.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must 
have  been  quite  a  waste  somewhere. 
Perhaps  sparrows,  rats  or  mice  took  con- 
siderable quantities  of  food. 

The  last  question  is  one  of  the  kind  I 
never  undertake  to  answer.  We  can  dis- 
cuss the  various  phases  of  the  matter,  but 
the  final  conclusion  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  records  and  apparent  profits. 


Valuable  Figures  From  Small  Farms 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  attended  an 
institute  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  at 
which  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  of  Carns- 
ville,  Ont.,  told  of  his  experiences 
on  a  small  farm  devoted  to  poultry,  fruit 
and  bees,  and  gave  a  report  of  his  task 
in  Farm-Poultry.  The  report  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union  for  1912,  just  received,  contains 
minutes  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  Guelph  last  July,  including  a 
talk  by  Mr.  Clark  on  the  "Possibilities 
of  Intensive  Farming  in  Ontario,"  and 
an  interesting  volunteer  statement  by  M. 
F.  W.  Krouse,  whose  address  is  not  given. 

Mr.  Clark  farmed  for  a  long  time  on  a 
200-acre  farm,  but  sold  it  and  bought  a 
farm  of  about  25  acres  some  years  ago, 
because  he  had  become  convinced  that  he 
could  make  more  money  easier  on  the 
small  farm  from  the  combination  of  poul- 
try, fruit  and  bees.  The  sum  of  his  ex- 
periences for  1912  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"Last  year  I  had  altogether  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  which  with 
poultry,  bees  and  fruit,  returned  me  a 
little  over  $5,000.  This  year  the  returns 
have  been  about  the  same  but  expenses 
are  somewhat  higher.  The  nine  hundred 
barrels  of  apples  mentioned  previously, 
were  all  packed  by  myself,  and  sold,  and 
averaged  me  about  $2.50  a  barrel.  *  *  * 
This  amounted  to  $2,250.    The  barrels 


cost  me  $387,  picking  and  packing  $225, 
making  a  total  of  $612.  This  leaves  a  net 
profit  from  the  five  acres  of  $1,038.  Of 
course  there  was  some  expense  incurred 
in  pruning  and  in  fertilizing  the  orchard, 
but  the  amount  was  small. 

' '  Most  of  the  money  I  have  made  from 
poultry  has  been  in  keeping  pure-bred 
stock  and  selling  at  fancy  prices.  The 
receipts  last  year  from  this  source  were  as 
follows:  Breeding  stock,  $1,800;  culled 
stock  which  was  killed,  $75;  eggs  for' 
hatching,  $050;  eggs  marketed  out  of 
season,  $75;  making  a  total  of  $2,600." 

Mr.  Clark's  income  from  bees  was  com- 
paratively small,  a  little  over  $300,  with 1  h 
several  hundred  pounds  of  honey  not  sold.  \  ■« 
He  also  had  various  small  amounts  from  h 
small  fruits.  This  big  income  producing  Jh 
part  of  the  farm  was  five  acres  on  which 
the  fruit,  poultry  and  bees  were  kept. 
His  net  returns  from  the  whole  farm  he 
put  at  about  $3,500. 

Mr.  Krouse  is  a  laboring  man  who  be- 
gan intensive  farming  with  one  acre  of 
land,  made  a  living  the  first  year  on  that 
one  acre,  bought  more  land  next  year, 
and  made  $1,000  on  two  and  a  half  acres. 
The  next  year  he  increased  this  to  $2,750. 
Then  he  bought  seven  and  a  half  acres 
more  land,  but  while  he  does  well,  he  has 
not  made  as  much  since  he  bought  the 
larger  tract. 


jAnybodf 
Can  Hatch  Chickens 

With   a  aa 

BUCKEYE 


That  statement  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
of  incubator  you  have  used  before,  nor 
whether,  you  have  ever  used  any  at  all. 
When  you  buy  a  "BUCKEYE,"  you  get 
absolutely  the  best  there  Is  in  incuba- 
tors. It  will  give  you  successful  hatches 
every  time.  We  are  so  sure  about  it  that 
every  machine  we  sell,  no  matter  what 
the  size  or  price,  is  absolutely 

GUARANTEED 

By  your  dealer  and  by  us 

To  Hatch  Every  Hatchable  Egg 

Neither  your  dealer  nor  we  would  make 
such  a  sweeping  guarantee  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  "BUCKEYE"  will  do  all 
we  claim.  Made  in  five  sizes — 60-egg  to 
350-egg  capacity.  Over  525,000  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  "BUCKEYE" 
before  you  buy.  Let  us  send  you  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer  where  you 
can  see  the  machine  in  operation.  We 
will  also  send  you  our  catalog,  which 
tells  why  more  than  1,000  dealers  pre- 
fer to  sell  the  "BUCKEYE."  We  are 
glad  to  answer  any  questions — we  want 
to  hear  from  you.    Write  us  today. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
517  Euclid  Ave.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Made  inS sizes  and  Sold 

As  Low  As  $10.°-° 


'F.P.C.  Chick  Manna" 

complete  prepared  food  lor  lime 
-.licks,  turkeys,  etc.  lntroductd  16&4. 
1  The  first  chick  food  on  the  market  and 
'  recosmized  everywhere  as  the  best. 
VgT  Brings  chicks  safely  throueh  critical 
NNA    first  ten  days.  " Chiekt  like  it  and 
thriveotl  it."  Ask  your  dealer\ox\\. 
m.      .  .  _  .  , .    n        in    a   Write  today  for  our 

Special  Trial  Offer  by  Parcel  Post,  introductory  offer  t.. 

ship  l  ib.  ,5-lh.  oralS-lb.  package,  postpaid  by  mail.  Send 
for  free  circulars  of  "F.P.C."  Poultrv  F"0ds  and  Supplies. 

F.  P.  Cassel  &  Son.  a  18,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


IA/II   CflM  DPnC    GRINDING  MILLS. 
WILdUll  D 1%  U  O  a  .BONE  1  CLOVER  CUTTERS 
PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN  A  TEAR 


It  won't  pay  you  to  keep  hens  unless  y.m  ,•! 
feed  them  plenty  of  Cut  Green  Bonk 
Clover,  and  you  can't  afford  to  feed  the 
properly  unless  you   own  these  machines, 
havo  supplies  fresh.    They  've  got  to  hni 
(jround  Shells  and  Grit,  too,  or  the 
make  eg;;*.  Every  Wilson  ma- 
chine Is  made  to  give  satisfac- 
tion   and  last.   Crown  Bone 
Cutter  $r>.30;  $8.:>n  like  picture. 
Gem  Clover  Cutter  (9;  high 
legs  $n>.  adjustable  cutting  bar. 
Grinding  Mill   *.">.    Best,  cas- 
test,  quickest, hand.  With  stand 
$7.    WRITE  for  FREE  BOOK 
showing  larger   sizes,  hand  and 

power,  and  prices.     Sold  >  v 

dealers     or   direct. Dept.  ¥  -39 

Wilson  Bro3.,      Enston,  Pa. 
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CHICK  MANNA 


The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Show. 


THE  sixth  annual  show  of  the 
Springfield  Poultry  Club,  held 
Dec.  15— 111,  1913,  in  the  new  city 
auditorium,  was  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  Springfield,  with  quality  in  sev- 
eral leading  classes,  and  right  through 
each  class,  as  good  as  has  come  out  any- 
where this  winter. 

In  undertaking  a  show  here,  the  man- 
agement had  to  contend  first  with  the 
opposition  of  a  certain  element  in  the 
population  that  thought  a  "  hen  show  " 
not  an  appropriate  feature  for  the  beauti- 
ful auditorium  in  the  group  of  municipal 
buildings,  costing  somewhere  near  *.">,(  KJ0,  - 
ikkj,  recently  dedicated;  and,  next,  with 
the  high  cost  of  the  main  hall,  which,  for 
four  days,  cost  them  $4U>,  a  pretty  stiff 
rent  for  a  show  that  charges  only  twenty- 


five  cents  admission.  But  the  opposition 
was  met  and  overcome,  and  with  over 
1,8(10  persons  attending  the  show  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  management  on  Thursday  — 
when  I  was  there  —  could  see  daylight 
ahead. 

The  banner  class  of  the  show  in  num- 
bers was  the  Bull  Wyandotte,  with  over 
100  entries,  winning  the  offer  made  by 
the  association  to  double  the  premium? 
on  the  largest  class  at  the  show.  The 
Buffs  were  up  in  quality  as  well  as  num- 
bers. As  a  breed,  the  Orpingtons  were 
the  feature  of  the  show  and,  taken  all 
around,  were  the  most  attractive  exhibit 
of  the  breed  I  have  seen  this  season. 
There  have  been  larger  classes  of  some 
varieties,  and  a  greater  total  number  at 
ot|ier  shows,  but  nowhere  as  representa- 


6  ft.  x  8  ft.  Portable  House,  S15.00. 

Portable  and  Colony  Houses.  Wire  Huns,  Grain 
Chests,  Trap  Nests,  Yard  Gates,  etc.  Write  for 
free  circular  showing  twenty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  IJOX  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  SHOW 


i 

Dgrow  and  lay  better  by  V~\", 

mixing  a  small  quan-  (  I 

tity  of  M 

fSheridan'sl 

W  CONDITION 

I   Powder  J 


Turn  Chicken  Feed 
Into  Eggs 

by  keeping  your  fowls 
in  condition.  You  can 
make  them  eat,  digest, 
grow  and  lay  better  by 
mixing  a  small  quan- 
tity of 


with  their  feed.  A 
scientific  aid  for  both 
chicks  and  fowls. 
Leading  poultrymen 
have  used  it  continu- 
ously over  40  years. 

Package  ISc 
2-lb.  can  75c,  at  dealers' 
12  lb:  (delivered) 
S3. 60 

I.S.JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass. 


White  Orpingtons 

1  won  lsl  (  OCKKREI,  at  Attleboro,  Chelsea, 
Woonsocket,  and  MllforU.  art  COCKEREL  at 
New  Haven.  These  birds  and  otherjflne  specimens 
at  low  prices  for  quick  sales.  Write  tor  descriptions 
and  prices. 

GEORGE  H.  IIENDUY,  Mat  tana  n,  Mass. 


HR  RDCCn?  Chickens,  Ducks. Geeseana 
JU  D (ILL  110  Turkeys.  Hardy,  northern 
raised,  pure  bred,  of  Hnest  plumage.  Fowls. 
eKKS  and  lacubators  at  lowest  prices.  Amer- 
ica's createst  poultry  farm.  Send4cforlarge, 
fine  Kith  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERTCO.,  BOX  896  MANKATC,  MINN. 


Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

are  practical  for  YOU.   Circulars  free. 
FRANK   WKI.I.COMK,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


ADJUSTABLE  CLINCH 

No  better  Poultry  Band  made. 
Kasy  to  put  on.   Sure  to  stay. 
25  for  20c:   50.  35c;    100,  65c; 
200,  »1.00.   No  stamps. 
FRANK  CROSS,  Box  503.  Montague,  Mass. 


8  Grape  Vines,  6  Currant  Bushes 


All  best  three  year  old  stock.  If  planted 
now  will  fruit  next  summer.  Grapes  are 
Wurden,  Niagara,  Iona,  Concord  —  the 
best  early  medium  and  late  varieties. 
THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN  COMPANY,  NEWBERG,  NEW  YORK 


$1 


MOFFITT'S 

Perfection  Ideal  Aluminum 
Lee  Band— 12  for  12c:  25  for 
20c:  50  for  40c:  100  for  65c. 
State  variety  bands  are  for. 
Send  two  cents  for  sample. 
For  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
J.Moflitt.  Southbrldge,  Mass 


PtHT.TKYMAN   DESIRES  CHANGE 

Has  had  three  years'  business  experience,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Poultry  Course.  Careful  accountant  and  student  of 
the  profession.  Now  in  charge  of  1200  White  Leg- 
horn layers.    Address  Pnnltr)  man. 

Box  A,  Farm-Poultry.  Boston.  Mass. 


Get  More  Eggs 


r 


With  Banner  Root  Cutter 

Keep  your  hens  in  top  notch  layin 
condition  by  feeding  freshly  cut  root: 
Lower  your  feeding  cost  and  get  be 
ter  results. 

Roots  contain  egg  making  material.  Ko 
nons  laying  in  winter.  Banner  Root  Cutt 
works  fast-cuts  any  vegetables  to  fi 
shreds,  easy  for  chicks  to  cat  Low  pricec 
easy  to  operate-pnys  back  its  cost  quick 
t  ree  Book— tells  all.  Mail  postal  today. 
Address 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


Natural  Hen  Incubator  $3 


No  freight  to  pay.  Actual  hen  controls 
everything.  No  lamp,  no  costly  mistakes. 
Best  incubator  in  the  world. 

Approved  by  Over  600,000  Buyers 

Mr.  J.  M.  Peyla,  Braidwood.  111. .writes: 

"It  is  the  l*at  tMne  l«tr  raw  ftr  hatch. i.r  chicks." 

Another:    "I  hafchcl  TO  chirk*  frmn 

Thou  san  J  a  of  01  her  similar  feMlmoolals.  Aernts  wanted. 

Catalog  Free,  with  Special  inlroductury  OMer 
Inc.  Co.,  Sia.  II.  Dipl.    ,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


tive  a  class.  S.  C.  Bufls  were  first,  with 
1.57  birds;  S.  C.  Whites  next,  with  128. 
Then  came  S.  C.  Blacks,  7li;  and  S.  C. 
Blues,  43. 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
were  well  represented,  hut  other  Bock 
varieties  made  but  a  slim  showing.  The 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  were 
good  classes  for  a  show  of  this  size,  but 
were  overshadowed  for  once  by  the  greater 
numbers  of  Buffs.  In  both  varieties  of 
Rhode  Island  Beds  it  took  nice  specimens 
to  win,  but  after  the  winners  were  out 
there  was  not  as  much  'piality  unmen- 
tioned  as  is  usual  in  strong  classes  of 
Beds  in  this  section. 

With  the  exception  of  Light  Brahmas, 
Standard  Asiatics  were  mostly  conspicu- 
ous by.their  absence.  A  few  good  Black 
Langshans  were  shown.  The  Light  Brah- 
mas were  numerous  enough  and  good 
enough  to  constitute  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  show.  There  were  a  few 
Buff  Brahmas,  the  best  looking  of  which 
might  more  appropriately  have  been  des- 
ignated Bed  Brahmas.  Several  of  the 
"  red"  pullets  were  good  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  a  Brahma,  substituting  red  for 
white  in  the  pattern  of  the  Light  variety 
might  take  well.  Efforts  to  make  the 
burl  and  black  combination  have  been 
made  at  intervals  for  a  great  many  years, 
but  I  never  saw  an  attractive  bird  of  that 
color. 

In  Leghorns  the  Single  Comb  Whites 


were  the  leading  class  with  about  one 
hundred  birds.  Rose  Comb  Bufls  came 
next  with  about  forty.  Other  Leghorn 
classes  were  fragmentary,  only  a  cockerel 
and  a  pullet  appeared  as  reminders  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  Single  Comb  Brown 
I^eghorn,  but  for  once  the  Rose  Comb 
Browns  did  not  outnumber  them  for  there 
were  none  of  the  B.  C.  Browns  and  only 
a  pen  of  B.  C.  Whites.  Buttercups,  An- 
conas  and  Silver  Campines  were  fair  to 
good  small  classes.  There  was  one  small 
string  of  American  Dominiques  of  the 
good  old  type  containing  several  birds  of 
quality  —  and  also  some  not  conspicuous 
for  quality. 

Bantam  and  waterfowl  classes  were 
weak.  There  was  a  small  exhibit  of  eggs 
and  dressed  poultry  without  competition 
in  any  class. 

The  Springfield  Poultry  Club  members 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  show,  and 
poultry  interests  in  the  vicinity  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  harmony 
now  prevails  in  matters  relating  to  poul- 
try exhibits.  With  the  auditorium  and 
other  space  in  the  building  available, 
Springfield  is  now  in  a  position  to  handle 
very  much  larger  shows  and  if  the  interest 
in  the  classes  that  were  strong  this  year 
is  maintained  and  special  efforts  made  to 
bring  out  good  entries  in  other  classes,  the 
seventh  show  should  be  much  larger  with- 
out loss  of  quality. 


The  Value,  Method  of  Preservation, 
and  Economical  Use  of  Hen  Manure 


Natural  Hen 


ONE  of  the  most  valuable  by-pro- 
ducts of  any  live  stock  industry 
is  the  manure.  Its  proper  care 
and  use  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  a  successful  stock  farm. 
The  high  nitrogen  content  of  poultry 
droppings  makes  them  in  certain  respects 
the  most  valuable  of  farm  manures.  At 
the  same  time,  this  quality  necessitates 
special  treatment  to  preserve  the  nitrogen 
and  utilize  it  economically. 

According  to  experiments  carried  on  at 
this  station  some  years  ago,  the  night 
droppings  average  :><>  lbs.  a  hen  per  year. 

They  contain  .8  pound  of  organic  nitro- 
gen, .5  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and. 25 
pound  of  potash.  At  the  present  price  of 
fertilizers,  this  material  would  be  worth 
about  20  cents.  No  data  are  available  on 
the  amount  of  day-voided  dung.  Since 
the  hens  spend  less  than  one-half  their 
time  on  the  roosts,  and  since  more  dung 
is  voided  while  the  birds  are  exercising 
than  when  at  roost,  the  authors  estimate 
that  during  a  year  probably  45  pounds  of 
dung  are  voided  by  each  bird  while  off 
the  roost.  Allowing  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fertilising  elements  of  the  day 
dung  are  necessarily  lost,  the  value  of  the 
total  droppings,  if  properly  cared  for, 
should  be  at  least  30  cts.  a  bird  per  year. 

The  poultryman  or  farmer  who  properly 
cares  for  the  droppings  can  add  a  neat 
further  profit  to  his  business.  Eor  ex- 
ample, the  droppings  from  1,000  birds,  if 
preserved  without  needless  loss,  will  be 
worth  at  least  §300. 

Poultry  manure  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  other  farm  manure,  because,  in 
birds,  the  excretion  of  the  kidneys  is 
voided  in  solid  form,  (uric  acid),  with 
the  undigested  portions  of  the  food.  This 
form  of  nitrogen  is  easily  available  to 
plants.  Lnfortunately,  however,  it  is 
not  stable.  Putrifactive  processes  easily 
change  it  to  ammonia  compounds,  and 
unless  special  care  is  taken  of  the  drop- 
pings, one-third  to  one-half  of  the  nitro- 
gen passes  off  as  ammonia  ga8. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  poultry 
manure  is  poor.  As  Storer  says :  "  It  is 
apt  to  be  sticky  when  fresh,  and  lumpy 
when  dry."  ( >n  this  account,  if  used  un- 
treated, it  can  only  be  successfully  applied 
to  the  land  by  hand,  as  it  does  not  work 
well  in  drills  or  spreaders.  Hen  manure 
used  alone  is  very  wasteful  of  nitrogen,  as 
it  carries  this  element  in  too  large  a  pro- 
portion to  its  phosphorus  and«potassium. 

In  the  experiments  referred  to  above, 
the  problem  undertaken  by  Woods  and 
Bartlett  was  the  determination  of  a 
method  of  treatment  of  hen  manure 
which  would  first  prevent  the  loss  of 
nitrogen;  second,  add  sufficient  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  in  forms  available 
for  plant  food  to  make  a  balanced  fertil- 
izer; and  third,  so  improve  the  mechan- 
ical condition  of  the  dung  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  land  with  a  manure 
spreader.  Seven  different  methods  of 
treatment  were  tested.    The  authors  give 


the  following  summary  of  their  results: 

' '  By  itself,  hen  dung  is  a  one-sided 
nitrogenous  fertilizer.  As  usually  man- 
aged, one-half  or  more  of  its  nitrogen  is 
lost,  so  that,  as  ordinarily  used,  it  does 
not  carry  so  great  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 
Because  of  its  excess  of  nitrogen,  it  will 
be  much  more  economically  used  in  con- 
nection with  manures  carrying  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  As  both  acid  phosphate 
and  kainit  prevent  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  it 
is  possible  to  use  them  in  connection  with 
sawdust  or  some  other  dry  material  as  an 
absorbent  (good  dry  loam  or  peat  will 
answer  nicely)  so  as  to  make  a  well  bal- 
anced fertilizer.  For  example,  a  mixture 
of  30  pounds  of  hen  manure,  10  pounds 
of  sawdust,  16  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
and  8  pounds  of  kainit  would  carry  about 
.25%  nitrogen,  4.5%  phosphoric  acid, 
and  2%  potash,  which,  used  at  the  rate 
of  2  tons  per  acre,  would  furnish  50  pounds 
nitrogen,  185  pounds  phosphoric  acid, 
and  <S0  pounds  potash." 

At  the  present  price  of  fertilizing  in- 
gredients, this  mixture  is  worth  about 
f  10  per  ton.  It  is  a  well  balanced,  stable 
fertilizer  which,  while  still  not  fine  enough 
to  work  well  in  drills,  can  be  successfully 
applied  with  a  manure  spreader. 

The  kind  of  absorbent  used  should  be 
the  one  which  can  be  obtained  at  least 
cost,  since  the  amount  of  plant  food  added 
by  any  of  those  suggested  is  negligible, 
and  since  they  are  about  equally  effective 
as  dryers  (the  slight  acidity  of  peat  gives 
it  some  advantage,  as  it  helps  a  little  to 
preserve  the  nitrogen).  It  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  three  can  be  obtained  by 
any  poultryman  or  farmer  at  little  or  no 
expense. 

The  absorbent  and  the  acid  phosphate 
and  kainit  should  be  kept  conveniently 
at  hand,  and  each  day  when  the  drop- 
pings are  collected  they  should  be  treated. 
It  may  be  best  to  weigh  the  ingredients  a 
few  times,  after  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  sufficiently  close  estimates  by 
measure. 

The  treated  droppings  should  be  well 
sheltered  until  time  to  apply  them  to  the 
land,  i.  e.,  shortly  before  plowing.  Any 
form  of  shelter  may  be  used.  For  a  tem- 
porary plant,  or  for  a  small  farm,  a  small 
wooden  building  or  a  bin  in  a  larger 
building  will  probably  be  the  best  place 
practicable;  but  for  a  large,  permanent 
poultry  plajit  a  cement  manure  shed  or 
tank  is  advisable.  A  general  farmer  also 
will  find  such  an  equipment  for  the  stor- 
age of  all  farm  manure  a  paying  invest- 
ment. A  portion  of  this  shed  can  be  par- 
titioned off  for  hen  manure. 

A  properly  constructed  cement  building 
will  not  have  to  be  constantly  repaired 
and  frequently  replaced  like  a  wooden 
structure,  which  rots  out  quickly  when 
used  for  the  storage  of  manure.  The 
cement  building  is  water  tight,  preventing 
the  entrance  of  water  from  without  and 
the  escape  of  any  unabsorbed  liquid  ma- 
nure.   It  is  a  perfect  permanent  shelter. 


CAPONS  bring  thelargest  profits 
—100  per  cent  more  than  otber  poul- 1— . 
try.  Caponizlng  is  easy  and  boon  ■K' 
learned.  Progressive  poultrymen  use 
CAPONIZ- 
INQ  SETS 


PILLING 


Postpaid  $2.50  per  set  with  free  Instruc- 
tions.    The  convenient,  durable,  ready- 
,  ror-use  kind.  Best  material.  Wealsomake 
.  Poultry  Marker  25a.    OapeWorm Extractor 25o 
1  French  Killing  Kni/eBOo.    Capon  Book  Free. 

f  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son  Co.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEED 

More  Phosphorus  and  Less  Protein! 

"Hen-o-Ia"  Dry  Mash 

Fed  in  conjunction  with 

Hen-e-ta"  and  'Succulenta' 

Requires  Absolutely  Nothing  Else 

Because  the  three  make  a  complete  balanced 
ration,  rich  in  phosphorus. 

The  Lack  of  Stamina  and  Vitality 

In  the  birds  is  the  cause  of  95^  of  the  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business.  Therefore  see 
to  it  that  you  are  one  of  the  successful  5I&  this 
year  by  putting  your  birds  on  this  economic- 
al scientific  horse  sense  system  that  produces 
Stamina  and  Vitality;  convince  yourself  by 
giving  it  a  thorough  trial. 

Let  us  send  you  report  from  a  leading  ex- 
periment station  that  has  fed  31,500  lbs. 
"Hen-e-ta"  during  the  past  four  years  and 
is  still  feeding  same. 

The  above  system  makes  poultry-keeping 
wonderfully  simple  and  cheap. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you.  please 
write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
|]Hen-e-ta,"  "Hen-o-la"  Dry  Mash  and 
"Succulenta"  tablets— green  food  substitute. 

Valuable  Booklets  Free 
If  you  will  give  us  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.   Dept.  E  ,  Fleming-ton,  W.  Va. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalds? rs,  Caldrons.etc.  £F"Serid 
for  particulars  and  ask  forcircnlai  l» 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IU,' 


Strawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  sure-crop 
method.  Our  beautifully 
illustrated  6-1 -page  book  gives 
the  complete  Kellogg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 
Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box  315,     Three  Rivirs,  Mich. 


RINTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 

Costa  nothing  to  send  your  copy  ana 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 


P 

use  of  cut".   Samples  if  desired. 

VSKINC  PRESS, 

*99  Margin-*  St..  EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Rare  Old 

Poultry  Books. 

Prices  and  descriptions  furnished  on  application. 
Books  sold  on  approval,  with  postage  paid  by  the 
buyer  both  for  original  shipment  and  return.  We 
offer  at  this  time: 

"The  Poultry  Book,"  J.  C.  Bennett,  (1850). 
"The  History  of  the  Hen  Fever."  <;.  P. 

I$u  i  n  ham,  (  1  855  I, 
"Tin'  American  Poulterer's  Companion." 

C.  N.  Bement,  1 1  856). 
"Poultry  Culture."  [.  K.  Felch,  (1885). 
"  Illustrated  Poultry  Book,"  Martin  Doyle, 

color  plates.   No  date. 
"The  American  Standard  of  Excellences" 

(1875  and  1883  editions). 
" TsieHAmerican  standard  of  Perfection," 

I  I  894  and  I  80S  editions). 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO., 
232  Summer  St.,     -    Boston,  Mass. 
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FARM-POULTRY  FOR  JANUARY 


Relation  of  Poultry  Food  to  Palata= 
bility  of  Their  Flesh. 


THE  editor  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Rural  World  (Eng. ), 
makes  this  suggestive  observa- 
tion on  the  relation  of  food  to 
flavor  in  meat: 

"In  the  good  old  days,  when  beef  and 
mutton  were  fed  on  good  home  grown 
roots  and  corn,  the  fat  was  nearly  as 
edible  as  the  lean.  Then  came  the  use  of 
oily  feeding  stuffs  for  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  soon  a  growing  aversion  to  fat  meat, 
was  manifested.  But  what  has  cattle 
feeding  to  do  with  poultry  feeding?  Only 
that  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  processes. 
The  use  of  the  cramming  machine  has  re- 
sulted in  enormously  over  fattened  birds, 
and  a  growing  disinclination  among  the 
public  to  purchase  them.  When  cram- 
ming machines  were  introduced  only  the 
very  choicest  foods  were  used,  but  later 
on  unscrupulous  people  rushed  in  and 
spoiled  the  birds  and  the  trade.  Instead 
of  sweet,  wholesome  meals  and  fats,  sec- 
ondaries (particularly  of  the  fats)  were 
used,  as,  once  the  food  was  forced  down 
the  bird's  neck,  it  had  to  digest  it.  If 
Nature  revolted,  the  bird  was  not  allowed 
to  run  out  its  predestined  time. 

"True,  there  is  a  market  for  these 
huge,  over  grown  birds  in  restaurants 
where  the  chef  is  particularly  skilful  with 
flavors  and  savors;  but  on  the  home 
cookery  list  they  are  not  required.  There- 
fore, it  is  now  the  idea  to  produce  a  heavy 
fleshed,  non  greasy  bird,  whether  it  be 
land  or  waterfowl." 

There  are  several  bits  of  food  for  thought 
in  that  quotation.  We  do  not  go  in  much 
for  specially  fatted  poultry  in  this  coun- 
try. Producers  can  make  poultry  as  fat 
as  is  necessary,  without  special  fattening 
methods.  But  there  is  without  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  rather  inferior  corn  and 
corn  meal,  and  meat  scraps  of  various 
kinds  fed  to  poultry,  and  it  would  be 
a  nice  investigation  that  would  show 
whether  —  other  conditions  being  equal, 
any  difference  could  be  discovered  in  the 
flavor  and  palatability  of  poultry  fed  on 
•  inferior  foods  and  poultry  fed  on  stuffs 
that  were  thoroughly  clean,  sound  and 
sweet. 


While  I  do  not  anticipate  that  such  an 
investigation  would  show  any  regular, 
perceptible  difference  in  the  results  as 
long  as  the  birds  compared  were  in  vig- 
orous health,  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
probable  that  if  caieful  note  was  taken  of 
the  effects  on  birds  differing  in  health 
and  vitality,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  quantities  of 
damaged  or  inferior  foods  that  the  most 
thrifty  bird  could  consume  without  de- 
triment to  health,  and  that  the  less  rugged 
birds  were  easier  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion when  they  were  fed  only  foods  of 
good  quality. 

It  is  plain  to  anyone  who  gives  the  mat- 
ter a  little  thought  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
an  unpleasant  flavor  in  the  meat  is  due  to 
the  food,  or  to  ill  health,  or  to  lack  of 
proper  preparation  for  the  table;  yet 
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wants  to  try  the  pure  bred  Buttercups  for 
an  improvement." 

A  poultry  keeper  who  changes  breeds 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  egg  produc- 
tion, is  not  much  of  a  poultryman.  A 
poultry  man  cau  get  good  egg  production 
from  any  kind  of  fowls. 


Winter  Arrangement  of  Colony  Houses  at  Macdonald  College 


careful  observations  with  proper  checks 
and  comparisons  should  determine  the 
facts  as  to  each  case  observed,  and  such 
work  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  should 
yield  some  quite  definite  results  —  not  in 
discoveries  but  in  precise  demonstrations 
of  important  points. 


Scratch ings  from  the  Litter  of  Our 
Exchange  Table. 


T  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  bird, 

I a  real  Methuselah  among  fowls,  that 
one  that  the  Poultry  Index  in  a  very 
nice  sketch  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Campbell, 
the  energetic  secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
says  his  father  presented  to  him  at  the 
age  of  seven.  The  date  of  this  presenta- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  earlier  than 
fifty  years  ago,  yet  we  are  assured  that 
the  bird  was  "  a  Shanghai  rooster,  one  of 
the  first  pure  bred  fowls  imported  from 
the  flowery  kingdom." 

I  notice  also  that  in  a  pleasant  note 
about  the  change  in  management  of  Farm- 
Poultry,  its  editor  is  described  as  a  "  vet- 
eran" and  "one  of  the  oldest  writers  of 
the  country  on  poultry  topics."  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule  for  admission  to  the  veteran 
fanciers'  reunion  at  Boston,  which  is  the 
only  standard  1  know  for  determining 
what  constitutes  a  veteran,  the  first  requi- 
site is  that  a  man  shall  be  sixty  years  old. 
I  cannot  qualify  on  that  count  for  an- 
other decade.  The  next  condition  is  that 
he  must  have  been  in  poultry  twenty 
years.  Editorially,  I  am  st'll  several  years 
shy  on  that  count.  So  while  I  appreciate 
the  reference  as  in  a  sense  complimentary, 
I  can't  accept  the  designation. 

The  Australian  Hen,  October  5.  devotes 
a  page  to  illustrations  of '  'Gordon  I  louses' ' 
on  a  plant  where  is  to  be  located  next 
year  "  a  laying;  competition  under  the 
close  confinement  system,"  conducted  by 
the  Sydney  Sunday  Times.  Twenty-four 
flocks  of  forty  birds  each  are  to  be  used. 
The  houses  are  nearly  flat  roofed  and  a 
big  feed  hopper  is  placed  in  the  roof  over 
each  pen.  Food  is  released  from  the 
hopper  to  fall  into  the  pen,  by  a  lever 
worked  from  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
house.  Such  ingenuous  contrivances  often 
make  a  great  impression  upon  novices. 
They  look  very  efficient —  in  pictures. 


I  welcome  the  announcement  that  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Poultry  Organiza- 
tion Society  is  to  be  continued,  for  I  had 
inferred  from  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  merging  of  the  N.  P.  O.  S.  in  the 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  that  the 
magazine  which  the  N.  P.  0.  S  had  issued 
for  some  seven  years  would  either  be  dis- 
continued or  be  merged  in  a  general  agri- 
cultural journal.  From  the  announce- 
ment in  the  number  just  received,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  journal  is  to 
continue,  though  the  information  as  to 
its  future  name  and  scope  given  is  rather 
ambiguous.  Future  issues  will,  no  doubt, 
make  these  things  plain.  The  Journal 
has  occupied  a  unique  place  among  poul- 
try periodicals,  combining  the  functions 
of  an  organ  of  an  association  and  a  review 
of  important  poultry  literature.  It  has 
been,  and  I  suppose  will  continue  to  be, 
edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  gives  special  prominence 
to  the  goose,  the  leading  special  article 
being  by  Mr.  Edward  IJrown  on  '  The 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Goose."  Writing 
of  the  great  decline  in  t\\e  consumption  of 
geese,  Mr.  Brown  attributes  this  first  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  life  and  to  the 
increasing  proportion  of  people  in  seden- 
tary pursuits  who  require  finer  and  less 
fatty  food;  and  next  to  the  production  of 
larger  geese  than  the  average  family  de- 
sired. As  measures  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  goose,  he  suggests  the  growing  of 
more  small  geese,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  practice  of  selling  geese  and  other 
large  birds  in  parts. 

A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Poultryman,  ex- 
ploiting the  merits  of  the  Buttercups, 
says:  "  Only  this  week  an  Oregon  poul- 
tryman has  written  me  he  has  been  keep- 
ing R.  I.  Reds  and  Leghorns,  but  is  not 
satisfied  with  their  egg  production,  and 


"  It  is  to  laugh"  at  this  other  gem  of 
wisdom  from  the  same  writer:  "A  most 
singular  marking  is  generally  found  in 
both  the  male  and  female,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  breed  mark,"  which  all  Butter- 
cup breeders  are  proud  of  seeing  recurrent 
in  their  flocks.  These  are  considered  a 
certain  indication  of  purity  of  blood. 
They  consist  of  a  few  dark  mottlings  on 
the  side  of  the  fluff,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  both  males  and  females." 

"Dark  mottlings"  on  the  side  of  the 
fluff  come  in  many  varieties,  and  no  end 
of  mongrel  individuals.  Any  variety  that 
has  a  white,  buff  or  red  color  with  black 
in  tail  wings  and  hackle  is  likely  to  throw 
many  specimens  with  "dark  mottling" 
not  only  on  the  sides  of  the  fluff,  but  on 
the  cushion  and  at  the  shoulders. 
<* 

"We  like  system  and  hate  systems. 
There's  a  difference.  See  it?  Use  brains 
and  common  sense."  —  Canadian  Poultry 
Review. 


A.  P.  A.  Committee  Meeting;  in 
Buffalo,  Nov.  22,  1913. 


Forty  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  the  special 
committee  appointed  at  Atlantic  City  to 
revise  and  codify  the  constitution,  met  in 
the  city  where  the  association  was  or- 
ganized. 

Members  present:  E.  B.  Thompson, 
Grant  M.  Curtis,  John  H.  Robinson, 
Frank  E.  Ilering,  V.  R.  Fishel,  and  S.  T. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Reese  V.  I  licks  could 
not  attend  and  sent  recommendations  by 
letter. 

The  committee  worked  earnestly  and 
harmoniously  for  two  days  and  nights. 

Mr.  John  H.  Robinson  will  compile 
and  edit  the  constitution.  This  insures 
proper  construction  and  perfect  diction. 
The  committee  will  meet  again  early  in 
March  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  further 
consider  and  complete  its  work.  The 
constitution,  as  revised,  will  be  published 
in  the  Bulletin,  and  presented  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  for  approval  and  adop- 
tion. 

Members  of  the  association  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  secretary  such  sug- 
gestions or  changes  for  the  constitution 
as  they  deem  advisable. 

S.  T.  Campbell, 
Sec'y  American  Poultry  Association. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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Shows  to  Occur. 


New  England  States. 

Jan.  4—6.   Bangor,  Me.   F.  G.  Bishop,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6—9.   Nashua,  N.  H.   Luther  Kobbins,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  13— 17.   Boston,  Mass.   W.  B.  Atherton,  Sec'y, 
30  Bioail  St. 

Jan.  15— 17.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  G- J.  A. Dumas,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  20—22.   Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Jan.  20—22.   North  Adams,  Mass.   C.  M.  Ottman, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  20—22.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  M.  D.  Jarvls,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22— 24.  Worcester,  Mass.  W.  H.  Titton,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22—24.  Merlden,  Conn.  L.  T.  Hecleler,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  23— 26.  Berwick,  Me.  Arthur  0.  Brooks,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  27—30.  Guilford,  Conn.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  31— Jan.  3.  Greystone,  R.  I.  Harold  Hartley, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  5—10.   Dover,  N.  H.   D.  C.  Macintosh,  Sec'y 
Jan.  6  — 9.   Stamford,  Conn.   W.  B.  Wallace,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8— 10.  Wickford,  R.  I.  John  P.  B.  Peirce,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  27— 29.  Lenox,  Mass.  Steve  C.  Burgbardt,  Sec'y. 

North  Middle  States. 

Jan.  5— 9.   Warren,  Pa.   L.  K.  Conroy,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—10.   Johnstown,  Pa.   W.  S.  Krlse,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—10.   Blnghamton,  N.  Y.    Henry  S.  Martin, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  5—10  Scranton,  Pa.   Chas.  E.  Cousen.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12—17.   Auburn,  N.  Y.  Frank  A.  F.lphee,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12—17.   Buffalo.  N.  Y.   S.  A.  Merkley,  Sec'y,  36 
Coal  and  Iron  Exchange. 

Jan.  12—17.  Utlca,  N.  Y.    A.  (I.  Warner,  Sec'y, 
Whitesboro. 

Jan.  13—16.  Stroudsburn,  Pa.    E.  M.  Paxton,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  13—16.  Sunbury,  Pa.   H.  Y.  Tobius,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  13—16.  Johnsonburg,  Pa.   G.  J.  Bittles,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  13—17.  Greeusbuig,  Pa.   R.  M.  Zundel,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  13—17.  Du  Bois,  Pa.   J.  M.  Griesemer,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  14—17.  Chambersburg,  Pa.   E.  E.  Eckel,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  19— 24.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26—30.  Sidney,  N.  Y.   Edwin  H.  Chase,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  27—29.  Chatham,  N.  Y.   Walter  H.  Kay,  Sec'y. 

Feb.  16—21.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   G.  C.  Sutch,  Sec'y, 
4  Lydia  St. 

South  Middle  States. 

Jan.  5— 10.  Williamstown,  W.  Va.  W.  P.  Miller,  S'y . 
Jan.  6—10.  Baltimore,  Md.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  7—10.   Warrenton,  Va.   F.  D.  Gaskins.  Sec'y. 


Jan. 8— 14.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Julian  C.  Byrd,  S'y. 
Jan.  13—17.  Frostburg,  Md.  W.  D.  Hanson,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  26—31.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Thos.  S.  Meek,  S'y. 
Feb.  21—22.    Mt.  Airy,  Md.   H.  R.  Zepp,  Sec'y. 

Southern  States. 

Jan.  14—18.   San  Antonio,  Texas.    Ed.  M.  Steves, 
Sec'y.  Box  916,  Shaw. 

Near  West  States. 

Jan.  5—9.   (lalva,  III.    Kdw.  Iverson,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—9.   Madison,  Wis.   J.  G.  Halpin,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5— 10.    Rensselaer,  Ind.   J.  H.  Webber,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5— 10.   Lima,  Ohio.   C.  E.  Morrow,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—11.   Springfield,  III.   Theo.  S.  McCoy,  Sec'y, 
Golconda. 

Jan.  5—19.    Elgin,  111.   Chas.  H.  Leitner,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6— 9.   Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   Mis.  E.  R.  Wood, 

Sec'y,  810  Sutton  Ave. 
Jan.  6— 10.   Fostoria,  Ohio.   A.  B.  Fuller,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  7—10.   Saugatuck,  Mich.   11.  D.  White,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  7—11.   Auburn,  Ind.   W.  W.  Otis,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8—14.   Sparta,  Wis.   J.  L.  Herbst,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  11—13.   Manistee,  Mich.    M.  A.  Foster,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12 —    Kenton,  Ohio.    Harry  Burger,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12—17.  Brazil,  Ind.   J.  C.  Macdonald,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12—17.   DeKalb,  111.   W.  W.  Hyde,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12— 17.    Van  Wert,  Ohio.   R.  T.  Bevington,  S'y. 
Jan.  13—17.   Bloomlngton,  III.    W.  Frank  Baker, 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  14— 1(5.   Carson  Clt,  Mich.    Kenneth  H.  Smith, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  14—18.   Woodstock,  111.   O.  Lee,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  19— 24.   Piqua,  Ohio.   Geo.  W.  Ellerman,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  19— 25.   Detroit,  Mich.   J.  A.  Turner,  Secy, 
Lansing. 

Jan.  20— 23.   New  London,  O.   B.  F.  Harrison,  Sec'y. 
Jau.  20—24.   Chillicothe,  Ohio.   Chas.  D.  Kern,  S'y. 
Jan.  20— 24.   Bellalre,  O.   C.  L.  Jensen,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  21—24.   Washington  Heights,  111.   Wm.  J.  Zut- 

termeister,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  21—24.   Port  Huron,  Mich.    Robt.  S.  Taylor, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  21—24.   Cambridge,  Ohio.  James  C.  Sarchet, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  21—25.   Green  Bay,  Wis.    J.  M.  Fraussens, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  21— 26.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  T.  J.  Kucher,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22—25.  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Frank  L.  Pugh,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  25—31.   Mulberry,  Ind.   J.  Frank  Smith,  Sec'y. 


Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


Jan* 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 

Jan, 

Jan. 

Jan, 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


.liiti 


26—31.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  F.  M.  Mealy, 
Sec'y. 

26—31.   Elkhart,  Ind.   Geo.  Carroll,  Sec'y. 
26—31.   Laport,  Ind.  G.  F.  Decker,  Sec'y. 
29— Feb.  1.   Appleton,  Wis.   Dr.  W.  L.  Lamb, 
Sec'y. 

3-8.  Waterford,  Wis.  H.  W.  Halback,  Sec'y. 
5—9.  Richmond,  Ky.   J.  B.  Walker,  Sec'y. 

Central  West  States. 

1 —  7.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  George  S.  Phillips, 
Sec'y. 

2—  7.  Duluth,  Minn.  T.  H.  Cornell,  Sec'y. 
2—7.   St.  Paul,  Minn.   H.  J.  Goeth,  Sec'y. 

5 — 10.  Independence,  Kans.  L.  II.  Wlble,  S'y, 
Chanute. 

12—  18.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  E.  D.  Moiiilaw 
Sec'y. 

19—  24.  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  A.  H.  Smith,  S'y, 
Lincoln. 

20—  23.  Leavenworth,  Kans.  Chas.  M.  Swan, 
Sec'y. 

Rocky  Mountain  States. 

13—  17.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kdw.  M.  Forbes,  S'y. 
19—24.  Denver,  Colo.  W.  C.  Schuman,  Mgr. 
400  So.  Emerson  St. 

26—31.   Boise,  Idaho.   Chas.  H.  Shepherd,  S'y 

Pacific  Coast  States. 

.  6—13.   Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Jos.  E.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
.  20—25.    Seattle,  Wash.   W.  H.  Haven,  Sec'y. 
.22—24.   Rockford,  Wash.   W.  G.  Booth,  Sec'y. 

Canada.  • 

.  28-31.   Niagara  Falls,  Ont.   E.  L.  Wallace,  S'y. 


Discovered  Difficulties  in  Co= 
operation. 

Marc  W.  Cole,  superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Co-operation  established  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, writes  a  report  of  the  work  done 
since  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  some 
five  months  ago.  We  find  the  report  in 
the  Herkimer  County  Independent  of  De- 
cember 19.  Mr.  Cole  says  it  was  hoped 
at  first  to  make  the  Bureau  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  information  to  both 
producers  and  consumers  (presumably 


those  striving  to  trade  together  directly ) 
"but  this  plan,"  he  says,  "  *>on„  became 
almost  impossible  because  the  producers, 
as  individuals,  expected  to  receive  prac- 
tically retail  prices  regardless  of  the 
amount  and  season  of  their  production 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumers 
expected  to  get  fresh  farm  produce  in 
retail  amounts  whenever  they  needed  it 
and  at  very  much  lower  price  than  at  the 
retail  markets."  Besides  that  "it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  bureau  could  not 
successfully  act  as  arbiter  between  the 
buyer  and  seller  on  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  the  produce  without  causing 
much  dissatisfaction  to  one  or  both  of  the 
parties." 

It  will  all  "come  out  in  the  wash." 
Those  who  cry  out  against  the  present 
cost  of  distribution,  and  who  seek  to  effect 
direct  dealings  between  producers  and 
consumers  can  spend  a  lot  of  the  people's 
money  in  learning  that  there's  a  reason 
for  the  division  of  tradesmen  into  whole- 
sale receivers,  jobbers  and  retailers ;  a 
reason  for  the  classification  and  selection 
of  qualities;  a  reason  for  the  amount  of 
profit  charged  in  competition  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers  as  well  as  their  con- 
veniences, to  say  nothing  of  their  whims. 

This  is  not  to  decry  or  belittle  the  ben- 
efits of  a  true  co-operation  among  either 
producers  or  consumers;  but  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  incalculable  labor  of 
collecting,  transporting  and  distributing 
the  country's  production  of  foods,  which 
has  been  subject  to  free  competition  for 
generations,  cannot  be  revolutionized  by 
theoretical  conceptions  of  short  cut  pos- 
sibilities, when  thousands  of  tradesmen 
are  constantly  seeking  for  practical  op- 
portunities to  secure  such  advantages  in 
competition. —  N.  Y.  Produce  Review. 


Poultry,  established  at  Freeport,  111.,  in 
1904,  by  Miller  Purvis,  but  for  some  years 
published  at  Peotone,  111.,  has  been 
sold  to  C.  M.  Walter,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  ARE  MAKING  MONEY  BY 
FOLLOWING  THIS  BOOK-GET  YOURS— IT'S  FREE 

This  book  was  gotten  out  by  a  corps  of  practical 
poilltryitien  who  got  their  knowledge  in  the  school  of 
real  poultry  experience  and  not  at  an  office  desk. 

"  Money  Making  Poultry  "  gets  at  the  real  meat  of 
things — ever}-  page  bristles  with  niouey-making  sug- 
gestions, and  any  man  following  it  —  beginner  or  ex- 
pert—  will  surely  make  a  profit. 

There's  a  page  in  this  book  dealing  with  the  causes  of 
poultry  failures;  that  analyzes  the  egg-production 
question;  that  is  truly  astonishing.  Other 
subjects  dealt  with  in  this  book  are  equally 
good.  The  edition  of  "  Money  Making  Poul- 
try" is  limited.  Write  now  and  get  your 
copy  —  it's  free. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farms  Co., 

210  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Maine. 


$7  Less  Now 

PITTSFIELD  oVo  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED— THEY  HAVE  THE  BLOOD 

On  account  of  our  additional  150-acre  farm 
our  day-old-chick  capacity  is  now  one  million 
a  year.   Increased  production  means  de- 
creased cost— we  pass  that  benefit  on  to 
you.  Our  prices  for  day-old  chicks  is  $7.00/ 
less  per  hundred  than  last  year.   And  the 
stock  is  now  at  its  best.   These  chicks 
come  from  pedigreed,  blue-blood  stock 
hens  with  heavy  laying  records  mated 
to  cocks  of  known  stamina  and  vitality. 


We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

Reserve  your  order  now — say  whether  you 
want  Barred  or  White  Rocks — how  many  and 
when  you  want  them.    No  money  needed 
with  reserve  order,  but  big  demand  compels 
us  to  ship  orders  in  rotation.  We  will  notify 
you  about  remittance  shortly  before  chicks 
are  ready  for  shipment.   "MONEY  MAKING 
POULTRY,"  free.    A   valuable   book  on 
poultry — gives  lots  of  practical  suggestions 
that  have  proved  profitable  on  this,  the 
largest   commercial   poultry  plant  in 
America.    Remember,  our  prices  are 
$7.00  less  this  year.    Write  for  free 
book  and  quotations. 

PITTSFIELD  POLLTRY  FARMS  CO. 
Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Maine 
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Interesting*  Items  of  Information 
Adapted  From  Many  Sources. 


O  K:  Poultry  Litter 

TRADE  MARK 


POULTRY  KEEPING  A  POLITICAL 
ISSUE.  —  In  the  recent  city  election  at 
Melrose,  Mass.,  the  question  of  the  regu- 
lation of  poultry  keeping  was  referred  to 
the  voters,  and  they  decided  against  the 
irritating  restrictions  which  for  some  time 
the  city  government  had  been  trying  to 
enforce.  It  will  interest  poultry  keepers 
in  other  cities  where  restrictions  are  im- 
posed that  seem  to  them  unreasonable  to 
know  that  the  poultry  keepers  of  Melrose 
won  their  fight  by  organizing  a  local 
poultry  association,  holding  frequent  pub- 
lic meetings  at  which  lectures  were  given 
on  various  aspects  of  poultry  keeping, 
arousing  the  citizens  to  the  real  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  and  —  at  the  same 
time  —  working  for  the  election  of  officials 
not  antagonistic  to  their  interests.  Alto- 
gether, the  "  war"  has  been  on  for  about 
two  years.  It  is  probably  ended  in  favor 
of  the  fowls  for  a  time  at  least.  Melrose 
has  been  from  early  times  a  hot  center  of 
interest  in  good  poultry,  and  as  long  as 
her  backyards  are  large  enough  to  enable 
residents  to  keep  a  few  hens,  it  will  be 
short  sighted  policy  for  the  city  fathers  to 
unduly  disturb  poultry  keepers  there. 

IOWA  POULTRY  SHORT  COURSE. 
—  The  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la., 
gives  Dec.  20,  li)13  — Jan.  10,  1914,  in- 
clusive, a  number  of  short  courses,  includ- 
ing one  in  poultry  husbandry,  under 
Prof.  G.  M.  Turpin,  assisted  by  H.  A. 
Bittenbender  and  R.  M.  Sherwood. 

OUR  EXPORTS  OF  POULTRY  TO 
ENGLAND.  — The  Journal  of  the  National 
Poultry  Organization  Society  publishes  an 
article  comparing  the  imports  of  eggs  and 
poultry  to  Great  Britain  for  the  nine 
months  ending  with  Sept.  1013,  and  for 
the  nine  months  ending  with  Sept.  1912. 
In  eggs  there  was  an  increase  of  16%,  yet 
the  total  average  values  declined  only 
one-half  penny,  or  one  cent,  on  the  great 
hundred  (12i>).  In  poultry  there  was  an 
increase  of  24%  in  quantities  imported, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  4s.  3d. 
in  the  average  value  per  cent.  Even  with 
largely  increased  importations  values  of 
imports  have  arisen  about  (>%.  The  most 
notable  item  is  the  increase  of  imports  of 
poultry  from  the  United  States.  These 
were  more  than  doubled  over  the  previous 
year,  and  their  total  value  was  well  over 
$1,000,000.  The  average  value  of  this 
poultry,  in  England,  was  about  20  cents 
per  pound. 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL  FOR  LAYING 
HENS.  —  Bulletin  No.  162  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
prepared  by  J.  K.  Morrison,  gives  the 
results  of  six  months  of  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  value  of  cotton  seed  meal  as 
a  feed  for  laying  hens.  The  work  was 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  economy  of 
egg  production  on  southern  farms,  and 
the  direct  object  was  to  compare  the  feed- 
ing values  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  beef 
scrap. 

The  author  says:  "  Beef  scrap  is  a  by- 
product of  the  northern  packing  house. 
All  poultry  journals  and  bulletins  that 
the  farmer  reads  advocate  meat  protein 
for  the  production  of  eggs.  The  southern 
farmer  knows  little  about  beef  scrap,  and 
even  if  he  should  desire  to  use  it,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  order  the  by- 
product, as  few  of  the  merchants  handle 
commercial  beef  scrap.  Cotton  seed  meal 
is  something  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
and  it  is  also  available.  It  was  found 
that  the  rations  containing  cotton  seed 
meal  were  palatable  to  the  hens  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  laid  as  well  and  kept 
in  as  good  condition  on  a  ration  in  which 
cotton  seed  meal  was  substituted  for  beef 
scrap  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  cotton 
seed  meal  to  one  of  scrap. 

GREATER  BUFFALO  SHOW  FEAT- 
URES. —  The  writer  regretted  that  al- 
though he  was  in  Buffalo  just  before  the 
show,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
remain  until  its  opening.  The  official 
marked  catalogue  received  from  Secretary 
J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  shows  1 , i »3o  single  en- 
tries of  poultry  and  148  exhibition  yards. 
In  view  of  the  small  classes  of  S.  C.  Brown 
leghorns  at  such  shows  as  the  Palace  and 
Providence,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  class  at  Buffalo  contained  about  80 
birds.  The  total  of  Leghorns  was  about 
400.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rlack  Min- 
orca class  at  Buffalo  was  very  small. 
Cornish  Indian  ( lames  were  quite  a  strong 
class.    Campines  came  out  well  and  about 


40  Sussex  were  shown.  A  special  attrac- 
tion was  the  display  of  Mille  Fleur  Ban- 
tams by  B.  O.  Schilling.  I  understand 
that  these  birds  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Garden  and  at  Boston. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS.  —  Sussex 
ground  oats  are  prepared  by  the  old  stone 
process,  and  the  grain  is  ground  almost  as 
finely  as  flour.  As  a  food  for  poultry  and 
particularly  for  fattening  purposes,  they 
are  used  in  England  in  preference  to  the 
ordinary  ground  oats,  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  husk,  and  cost  much 
less. 

A  PATRONAL  POULTRY  SHOW.  — 
An  English  exchange  includes  among  its 
reports  of  shows  one  at  Newport  Mon- 
mouth which  it  describes  as  "  Lord  Tred- 
egar's annual  exhibition  of  horned  cattle, 
mountain  sheep,  domestic  poultry,  etc." 
There  were  55  classes  for  poultry  with  437 
entries  which  is  said  to  be  a  good  average 
for  an  agricultural  show.  With  an  entry 
fee  of  five  shillings  (§1.25),  first  prize  is 
£2,  second  £1,  and  third  10s.  These  are 
certainly  liberal  inducements,  and  I  infer 
that  the  patron  of  the  show  really  finances 
it,  though  a  fair  entry  fee  is  charged  —  as 
it  should  be  to  maintain  in  the  exhibits  a 
quality  to  justify  the  amounts  given  in 
prizes. 

THE  SELECTION  AND  MATING  OF 
FOWLS.  — The  December  issue  of  Facts 
for  Farmers,  the  little  four-page  monthly- 
issued  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. ,  is  devoted  to  poultry  culture 
and  its  space  taken  up  fully  with  an  article 
on  "Selection  and  Mating"  by  Prof.  J. 
C.  Graham. 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FEEDING 
STUFFS.  —  Bulletin  No.  146  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
contains  the  results  of  the  first  year's 
work  under  the  revised  feeding-stuffs  law 
which  went  into  effect  Sept.  1,  1912,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultry- 
man  in  the  state  who  uses  commercial 
feed  stuff's  and  wants  to  know  just  what 
he  is  using.  As  the  introduction  to  the 
bulletin  states,  manufacturers  generally 
comply  with  the  law,  but  a  few  do  not 
and  it  is  against  such  that  the  work  done 
by  the  state  protects  the  consumer  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  putting  him  on  his  guard. 
Very  few  articles  sold  for  poultry  food  are 
not  as  good  as  the  manufacturers  guar- 
antee them,  and  a  large  proportion  con- 
tain protein  and  fat  in  excess  of  the 
amount  guaranteed.  The  amount  of  fiber 
is  often  less  than  the  guarantee,  which  as 
it  relates  to  this  element,  is  really  a  simple 
statement  of  the  amount  of  an  element 
having  no  nutritive  value.  The  analyses 
made  at  the  station  are  to  determine  the 
percentages  of  protein,  fat  and  fiber  and 
the  kinds  of  ingredients  used  in  mixtures; 
they  do  not  undertake  to  find  the  propor- 
tions of  various  ingredients.  The  bulle- 
tin is  for  distribution  in  Massachusetts. 
Readers  who  wish  it  should  address  the 
director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  TRAP  NEST.  — 
There  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  London,  an  automatic  trap  nest, 
which  closes  only  when  the  hen  in  it  lays 
an  egg.  Such  a  nest  would  seem  to  have 
some  serious  faults.  As  the  exhibitors 
were  Spratts  Patent.,  Ltd.,  the  nest  will, 
no  doubt,  be  visible  at  all  American 
shows  where  they  make  displays. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  EGGS.  —  The 
receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York,  from  March 
1st,  have  been  slightly  below  the  receipts 
of  last  year.  At  the  end  of  November, 
fresh  eggs  were  reported  extremely  scarce 
in  the  metropolis  and  nearby  fresh  eggs 
brought  in  some  cases  as  high  as  70  cents 
a  dozen  wholesale  with  the  best  western 
eggs  going  at  40  <q  42  cents.  The  foreign 
eggs  arriving  at  that  time  were  of  fair 
quality  and  sold  generally  at  30  cents. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BREED.  —  Bulletin  155  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Kxperiment  Station  is 
a  complete  discussion  of  the  experiments 
which  led  the  author,  Dr.  P.  B.  Hadley 
to  the  conclusions  presented  more  briefly 
in  the  paper  reprinted  in  our  last  issue. 
This  bulletin  is  available  for  free  distribu- 
tion. As  it  treats  at  length  matters  that 
have  been  the  subject  of  debate  between 
its  author  and  the  editor  of  F.-P. ,  I  hope 
all  readers  who  have  been  interested  in 


"O.  K."  is  the  most  wonderful  litter  for  Hens,  Ducks,  and  Geese.  It's  cheaper  to  use  and  ever 
so  much  better  than  straw,  clover,  alfalfa,  sawdust,  shavings,  or  anything  else  ever  thought 
of  for  litter.  All  the  big  breeders  who  trv  it  never  go  back  to  anything  else  because  there 
Is  nothing  else  they  would  ever  again  use.  Absorbs  all  the  Moisture 
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O.  K.  Litter" 


Dries  up  the  Droppings 
Prevents  all  Odors 
Best  for  Brooder 


drv,  clean,  sweet  ■ 


siting  and  sanitary. 


O.  K."  Poultry  Litter  keeps  yonr  houses  alwj 
YOU  NEED  NO  DKOPPINGS  BOARDS,  and 

Clean  House  Only  Once  Every  Three  or  Four  Months. 

"O.  K."  Litter  will  NOT  BUHN.   Lice  will  not 
come  where  it  is  used. 

Tell  ns  how  lar;re  your  lionse  is  —  w*»  will 
tell  yon  how  limcli  "O.  K."  Litter 
you  netd.   Write  today  tor 


FREE 


Sample  of  "O.  K."  and 
New  Poultry  Book 

YOU  NEED  THEM  BOTH 

"fl  IC'Tninnanu  Dept.  17S— 157  Water  St. 

u.  k.  bompany,    N14W  YOUK  CITV 

12  South  Market  Str« et,  Boston,  Mass. 
"O.  K.  "  Trade-Mark  on  every  bate  of  genuine 


ROSE  HP  SINGLE  OOP  RHODE  ISL0KD  REDS 

Our  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  won  the  highest  honors  this  season  at  Fall  River,  Bristol,  Mansfield,  anil 
Wooneocket.  They  have  the  much  desired  dark,  rich,  even  color,  with  good,  black  markings,  and  yet  we 
have  held  and  improved  their  laying  qualities  each  year.  At  present  we  have  a  few  nice  colored  pullets 
for  sale.  Eggs  from  our  best  pens  of  show  birds.  $5  per  sitting.  Utility  eggs,  all  headed  by  extra  red 
males,  $1.50  per  sitting;  $5  per  100.   Day  old  chicks,  $15  per  100,  before  April  1st:  after  that  dite,  fiS  per  100. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Our  White  Wyandottes  are  from  the  best,  heavy  laying  strains,  and  have  laid  wonderfully  tin-  past 
three  seasons.   Eggs,  $1.50  per  sitting;  $6  per  100.    Day  old  chicks,  $15  per  100,  the  entire  season. 

WINSOR  FARM,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


WILL  WIN 
Anywhere 


FERRIS  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  ARE 


WINTER  EGG  MAGHSNES 

Trapnested  for  heavy  egg  production.  W  ill  lay  ItiO  eggs  a  year  with  ordinary 
care.  Size,  health,  vigor,  profit  bred  in  the  bone.  Thousands  of  [.leased  cust- 
omers all  over  the  world.  We  ship  on  approval  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  or 
refund  your  money.  Exhibition  birds  of  finest  quality.  Hundreds  of  cocks, 
hens,  cockerels,  pullets  at  low  prices.   Write  for  particulars. 

25  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  8  BIG  SHOWS 

Twenty  five  first  prizes  this  fall  at  Iowa,  Maryland,  West  Michigan.  \\  est 
Virginia,  Kansas.  Alabama,  Mississippi  state  fairs.  Send  for  list  of  winnings 
at  other  big  shows. 

EGGS  AND  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  furnish  5000  chicks  a  week  beginning  March  15th.  Eggs  by  the  setting 
orthousand  from  our  best  layers  and  exhibition  birds,  Prices  reasonable.  In- 
fertile eggs  replaced  free,  live  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed.  WRITE  FOR  132  PACE  FREE  CATALOG* 
Describes  stock,  farm  methods  and  gives  prices-   Don't  buy  until  you  get  your  copy.    A  postal  brings  it. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  THE  FERRIS  LEGHORN  FARM,  9'8  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Prevent  and  Cure 
ROUP  COLDS 

Don't  let  roup  wipe  out  your  birds 
and  your  profits.  Use 

Roup 

Remedy 

'Pills  or  Powder.     25c,  50c,  and  $1.00. 

It  purifies  the  system  and  not  only  prevents  but  cures  roup,  colds,  fever,  catarrh,  d-nh- 
theria  etc    To  insure  perfectly  healthy  strong,  husky  layers,  add  to  the  feed  daily 

proU**  Poultry  Regulator  Pac^r.%%.7^00' 

Refuse  substitutes;  insist  on  Pratts.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back, 
1      354  Get  Pratts  160  Pace  Illustrated  Poultry  Book. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  or  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chicago,  III. 


CHICK   and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in    H  &  D"  Boxes. 
cuiDDlur    -r.ypc   Chicks  cannot  smother  or  sweat.  Eggswill  notbreak. 
SHIPPING    BUAta   Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.    Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents.  „ 

"H  &  D"  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 
We  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.    Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet, "How  to  Pack  It  lor  Parcel  Post."    Also  write 
for  free  booklet  of  "H  &  D  "  Fireless  Brooder. 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,    Dept.  1>.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


PITTSBURGH  PERFECT" 
CHICKEN  AND  RABBIT  FENCE 


Prepare  for  the  corning  Utile  chicks,  by  stringing  proper 
fencing  now.  "Last  moment"  fence  generally  proves  au 
expensive  "make-shift"  and  bother. 

Seventeen  line  wires  at  the  bottom  of  "Pittsburgh  Per- 
fect" Chicken  and  Rabbit  Fence  are  only  1  inch  apart — no  chick  can 
get  through  this.  The  heavy,  well  galvanized  Open  Hearth  steel 
wires  in  the  fabric  are 

Welded  by  Electricity 

at  every  crossing  point  into  a  one-piece  fence  of  real  strength  and 
durability.  Prowling  animals  are  barred  out.  Easy  to  erect.  No 
top  and  lx>ttom  boards  required.  Fewer  posts  needed.  Best  look- 
ing, most  economical  and  satisfactory  fence  made. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERWHERE 

Our  nt7u  catalogue  is  full  of  fence 
information.   Sent  free. 


Pit t^sburgH  Steel  Co. 

—     -Ri-UjbrirgK,  Pa. 

Makers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Brands  of  Open  Hearth  Steel  and  Wire 
Products,  including  nil  styles  and  sizes  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fencing 
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that  discussion  will  send  for  it.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hadley  in  many  of 
his  interpretations  of  results,  I  wish  his 
side  of  the  case  to  get  fully  before  all  who 
are  interested.  Address  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

COMPARISON  OF  EGG  PRICES.  — 
When  nearby  state  and  Pennsylvania 
eggs  were  selling  at  wholesale  at  50  to  60 
cents  a  dozen,  the  London  quotations  for 
"  English"  were  19  and  L'O  shillings  per 
120.  The  highest  of  these  figures  corres- 
ponds with  50  cents  a  dozen. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  EGOS  IN  NEW 
Y<  IRK.  —  The  Packer  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  New  York  City  consumes 
about  100,000  cases  of  eggs  a  week,  and 
that  during  the  early  winter  months  the 
receipts  of  fresh  laid  eggs  fit  for  tafile  use 
constitute  only  about  one-third  of  this 
quantity. 

POULTRY  NOTKS  101 1-1913.  —  This 
is  Bulletin  No.  216  of  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station.  It  contains  besides  the 
article  on  "The  Value  and  Preservation 
of  Hen  Manure,"  which  is  reprinted  in 
this  number,  descriptions  of  a  concrete 
manure  shed,  of  a  concrete  crematory  for 
dead  poultry,  of  an  improved  range  feed 
trough,  and  articles  on  "The  Natural 
Knemies  of  Poultry,"  "Green  Food  for 
Poultry"  and  "How  the  White  of  the 
Kgg  is  Made." 

Unless  such  a  manure  shed  can  be  built 
by  a  private  individual  for  very  much  less 
than  this  one  cost  the  Maine  Station,  the 
plan  will  interest  only  those  who  do  not 
have  to  economize  in  buildings;  $185.50 
for  a  shed  measuring  12x7  feet  inside  and 
5  feet  high  at  the  eaves  is  too  much  for 
the  average  poultryman.  The  crematory 
is  something  every  large  plant  should 
have.  The  other  notes  are  of  general  in- 
terest. The  bulletin  is  sent  free  to  resi- 
dents of  Maine.  The  price  to  non-resi- 
dents is  10  cents,  which  must  be  sent  in 
currency. 

INDIANA  REPORT  ON  COMMER- 
CIAL FEEDING  STFFFS.  —  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  reports 
on  feeding  studs  issued  making  a  volume 
of  250  pages.  It  begins  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  Indiana  feeding  stuff  law,  of  rul- 
ings made  under  it  and  of  cases  arising 
during  the  year.  This  part  of  the  report 
concludes  with  an  estimate,  based  on  the 
labels  issued  and  the  reports  received,  of 
the  values  of  the  feeding  stuffs  subject  to 
inspection  sold  in  the  year  1912.  The 
total  of  this  is  $6,715,571.56.  Mill  by- 
products head  the  list  with  $2,411,350.45. 
"Chicken  feed"  comes  next  with  $1,165,- 
806.94.  Considerable  information  about 
feeding  stuffs  and  feeding  values  is  given 
in  the  discussions  of  the  work.  Residents 
of  Indiana  can  secure  this  bulletin  by 
addressing  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  copies  can  be  furnished 
to  non-residents. 

TESTING  OSTRICH  EGGS.  —  The 
South  African  Agricultural  Journal  for  Oc- 
tober has  an  illustrated  article  on  this 
subject.  The  method  is  to  envelop  the 
head  and  shoulders  in  a  dark  cloth,  leav- 
ing a  small  opening  before  the  face,  in 
which  the  egg  is  held,  while  the  operator 
looks  through  it  toward  the  sun.  By  this 
method  the  beginning  of  development  is 
observable  on  the  fourth  day. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  OSTRICHES. 
—  The  same  paper  has  another  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  development  of 
the  feather  of  the  ostrich,  the  twenty- 
second  in  a  series  of  reports  by  Prof.  .1. 
E.  Duerden,  from  which  we  have  occa- 
sionally made  quotations.  The  size  of  the 
ostrich  seems  t'o  make  it  a  more  favorable 
subject  for  such  studies  than  smaller 
birds,  though  I  understand  some  good 
work  along  this  line  is  being  done  with 
fowls  at  one  of  our  experiment  stations. 

MEASURING  THE  INTENSITY  OF 
INBREEDING.  —  Bulletin  No.  215  of  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  is  a  treatise  on 
"The  Measurement  of  the  Intensity  of 
Inbreeding"  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  de- 
scribing a  method  of  ascertaining  by 
mathematical  process  the  precise  amount 
of  inbreeding  indicated  in  the  pedigree  of 
an  animal.  It  is  submitted  as  something 
of  value  both  to  the  scientist  and  the 
practical  breeder,  but  the  latter  is  not 
likely  to  give  the  problem  the  study  nec- 
essary to  make  one  who  is  not  a  profes- 
sional mathematician  skillful  in  applying 
the  method.* 

A  CONTRAST  IN  EGG  YIELDS.  — 
The  report  of  the  second  laying  competi- 
tion at  Storrs,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
showed  only  four  out  of  one  hundred  pens 


of  five  birds  each  averaging  200  eggs  or 
over  per  hens.  A  report  of  a  laying  com- 
petition in  Tasmania,  since  received,  tells 
us  that  of  twenty-nine  pens  of  six  birds 
each  in  the  fourth  egg  laying  competition 
held  on  that  little  island,  nineteen  pens, 
over  70%  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  hen, 
and  the  29  pens  averaged  190  eggs  per 
hen.    Truly  it  is  a  great  game. 

ANOTHER  LAYING  PRODIGY.  — 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Department 
of  Purdue  University,  sends  out  a  press 
notice  of  Miss  Purdue,  whose  two  years 
performances  at  the  nest  show  that  neither 
at  Orono,  Guelph,  Cornell,  Storrs,  Cor- 
vallis,  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  have  the 
great  layers  got  anything  on  the  hens  of 
Purdue.  In  the  two  years  covered  by  her 
record  this  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hen  has 
produced  443  eggs  weighing  41.5  pounds.. 
She  is  described  as  weighing  only  3.5 
pounds,  and  as  "a  gourmand"  who 
"consumed  over  132  pounds  of  feed,  a 
feat  which  will  surprise  a  great  many 
people." 

The  editor  requests  readers  to  mark 
that  this  comes  from  the  extension  de- 
partment, not  from  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  Instead  of  being 
a  gourmand,  according  to  statistics  for 
hens,  Miss  Purdue  consumed  about  one- 
sixth  less  than  the  average  consumption 
shown  by  observations  at  Cornell  and 
Corvallis.  We  are  told  that  every  dozen 
of  her  eggs  sold  for  27.4  cents,  and  that 
she  made  a  profit  of  $9  over  the  cost  of 
feed  in  two  years.  According  to  the 
weight  given,  Miss  Purdue's  eggs  were 
small  —  only  18  oz.  to  the  dozen.  A  great 
many  people  who  have  such  eggs  would 
like  to  know  where  to  sell  them  at  the 
price  mentioned. 

INCREASE  OF  POULTRY  IN  ON- 
TARIO. —  The  latest  crop  bulletin  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  states  that  reports 
indicate  that  farmers  are  paying  more  at- 
tention to  poultry.  The  statistics  for  the 
last  two  years  bear  out  this  statement. 
The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  head 
of  poultry  of  all  kinds  on  hand  July  1 , 
1913,  was  about  4%  greater  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1912,  while  the 
amount  sold  or  killed  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  was  about  15%  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
One  correspondent  reports  having  just 
sold  a  lot  of  turkeys  at  24  cents  a  pound, 
and  recalls  that  it  is  not  many  years  since 
the  price  was  8  cents. 

Greater  Buffalo  Show  for  1914. 


The  Greater  Buffalo  Show  of  1913  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  poultry  exhibi- 
tions ever  held  in  the  Queen  City.  It 
was  conceded  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
show  in  arrangement  of  cages  and  decora- 
tions. 

The  management  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  new  and  even  more  attrac- 
tive features  will  be  added  to  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Show  of  1914,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Broadway  Auditorium,  Nov.  23d 
to  29th,  1914. 

As  many  sales  were  made  at  the  great 
L913  show;  exhibitors  who  were  present 
will  return  in  1914. 

Breeders  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the 
Greater  Show  in  1914,  should  send  their 
namesand  addresses  to  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
Sec'y,  506  Electric  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
so  that  they  may  receive  full  printed  par- 
ticulars of  the  great  event  from  time  to 
time." 


The  Original  and  Only "  Cyphers "  !n  the  Incubator  Business 

The  Cyphers  who  is  "The  Recognized  Authority  on 
Artificial  Hatching" — The  Cyphers  who  made  Com- 
mercial Hatching  possible  —  The  Cyphers  who  dis- 
covered the  Cyphers  principle  —  The  Cyphers  whose 
Incubators  Circle  the  World  —  The  Cyphers  who  will 
sell  you  his  latest  creation,  the  "  Buffalo  "  at 

HALF  THE  STANDARD  PRICE 

Every  vital  Principle  that  made  my  Original  Cyphers  a  world  success  is  embodied 
in  the  "Buffalo."  The  same  three-compartment  heater;  the  diffusive  ventilation; 
and  sensitive  and  accurate  regulation ;  combined  with  heavy  in- 
sulation and  durable  construction.  For  Durability,  Reliability, 
and  Quality  the  "  Buffalo  "  is  a  wonder.  "  Buffalo  "  Incubators 
insure  you  big  hatches  of  strong  chicks  that  live  and  are  easily 
raised  to  make  money  for  you.  80%  of  the  output  of  "Buffalo" 
Incubators  are  sold  to  poultry  raisers  who  must  make  a  success  of 
their  work  to  live;  80%  go  to  men  who  know;  who  have  used  my 
incubators  in  the  past;  who  would  use  no  others.  You  can't 
make  a  better  selection. 

THE  BUFFALO  HANDY  HOVERS 

The  Buffalo  Handy  Hovers  are  just  what 

their  name  implies. 
The  Buffalo  "  Handy  "  is  a  floor  level  hover. 

You  can  set  it  any  old  place. 
Sanitary— All  galvanized  iron. 
Heats  Easily  —  Walls  are  heavily  packed 

with  good  insulating  material. 
Uses  But  Little  Oil  —  Flame  burns  with  a 
white  light,  which  indicates  complete 
combustion. 

Hottest  at  Outer  Circle  — Heat  is  brought 
lowest  at  that  point. 
Perfectly  Ventilated  —  Heater  is  double  with  fresh  air  flue. 
Handy  —  Just  pick  it  up  and  set  it  aside  to  clean  the  floor. 

Lamp  flame  can  be  seen  without  stooping.  Lamp  compartment  or  heater  is  at- 
tached to  hover  with  "rolled-edge  slip-joint,"  and  is  quickly  detached  tor  tending 
lamp. 

Has  all  the  good  points  of  others,  with  thick  walls  and  complete  combustion  added. 
Other  are  thinly  insulated  and  are  hard  to  heat.  ( )ther  lamps  burn  a  yellow  flame 
and  waste  oil.  The  Buffalo  Handy  Hover  will  heat  lu  degrees  hotter  with  same  oil 
consumption;  and  in  a  room  too  cold  to  use  any  other  hover. 

Send  Postal  for  Fuller  Description 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 

President  Buffalo  Incubator  Company 


Bnllalo  Haixly  Hovers 
Capacity 


1  OO  Chick 


468  Dewitt  Street, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


First  of  the  Season. 

The  early  winter  always  brings  to  the 
office  of  a  poultry  journal  something  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  way  of  a 
scheme  to  get  publicity  cheap.  This  year 
the  first  of  the  band  to  attract  particular 
notice  is  a  letter  and  bulletin  purporting 
to  come  from  an  experimental  farm  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  the  proprietors 
of  which  are  going  to  test  everything  for 
poultrymen  and  make  reports — bow  often 
is  not  stated.  This  service  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  poultry  press  in  a  form 
which  will  bring  inquiries  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  farm. 


The  proposition  differs  from  the  regular 
type  in  that  it  is  expected  that  the  pub- 
lishers will  pay  §2.50  each  for  the  privi- 
lege of  printing  the  bulletins  and  inci- 
dentally giving  the  ''experimental  farm" 
and  the  poultry  business,  of  which  it  is  an 
annex,  free  advertising.  Although  the 
advertising  card  of  the  concern  announces 
that  the  bulletins  will  appear  in  all  pro- 
gressive poultry  journals,  we  fear  that  in 
putting  a  price  on  them  the  promoters  of 
the  plan  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
poultry  press  generally  is  very  accommo- 
dating in  printing  material  that  costs 
nothing,  but  wants  real  value  when  it 
pays  for  stuli'. 


AT  GREAT  PROVIDENCE  SHOW 

IN  THE  VERY  CENTRE  OF  R.  I.  REDDOM 

We  Won  on  Rose  Comb  Reds 

27  regular  and  special  prizes  on  1  3  entries,  including  EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  (5), 
EVERY  SHAPE,  EVERY  COLOR  and  EVERY  GOLD  SPECIAL,  and  State  Cup 
for  sixth  successive  year,  and  were  also  awarded  Providence  Journal  Cup  (value 
$  I  OO)  for  the  best  six  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the  show,—  to  be  won  three  times. 

HUNDREDS  OF  DEAUTIFUL  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  THAT  WILL  WIN  FOR  YOU 


Also  several  grand  cock  birds. 
Eggs  at  all  seasons. 


RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F f7 ;*VL™; 


Send  Stamp  for  Price  List. 
Mating  List  ready  Feb.  1st. 

Proprietor  and  Manager, 

N  4  CORNERS,  R.  I. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 

which  they  are  received. 


White  Rock   or  White  Orpington. 

(F.  E.  P.)  —  "  In  your  opinion,  which  is 
the  better  all  around  fowl,  that  is  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  broilers,  eggs,  market  poul- 
try, etc.,  for  a  flock  of,  say,  500  — the 
White  Plymouth  Rock  or  the  White  Or- 
pington? This  is  considering  Boston  as 
a  market." 

For  poultry  in  quantity  for  the  Boston 
market  the  White  Rock  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  this  market  prefers  yellow 
skinned,  yellow  legged  poultry.  Aside 
from  this  point,  good  stock  of  these  vari- 
eties is  equally  satisfactory. 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock.    (A.  W. 

L  )  —  "Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  how  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  made  up  —  whether  by  crossing  White 
Rocks  and  Brahmas,  or  White  Kocks  and 
Wyandottes,  or  otber  combination?" 

The  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  was 
originally  a  by-product  from  the  Colum- 
bian Wyandotte—  simply  a  single  combed 
specimen  of  that  variety.  The  single 
combed  Wyandottes  were  always  sufh- 
ciently  numerous  to  supply  all  the  mate- 
rial needed  for  a  "Rock"  of  this  color. 
While  there  may  have  been  some  crossing 
with  White  Rock  and  Brahma,  I  don't, 
think  that  such  crosses  have  figured  much 
in  the  development  of  the  Columbian 
Rock. 

A  Man's  Work.  (S  M. )  —  "  Can  one 
man  take  care  of  a  poultry  farm  of  1,000 
hens  and  do  all  the  work  there  is  to  be 
done  if  he  buys  all  the  feed  for  them? 
How  much  land  should  I  purchase  just 
for  coops  and  for  stock  to  run  on?  If  I 
were  to  grow  feed  for  1,000  hens,  about 
how  much  land  would  be  required?" 

The  number  of  hens  that  one  man  can 
take  care  of  depends  upon  the  method, 
equipment,  and  the  man.  Some  men 
will  do  very  much  more  work  under  the 
same  conditions  than  others.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  one  man  to  do  all  the  work 
except  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  young 
stock  on  a  1,000-bep  plant,  but  I  cannot 
in  a  brief  paragraph  describe  such  a  plant. 
A  one  man  plant  with  ordinary  intensive 
methods  does  not  usually  care  as  many  as 
1,000  hens,  for  the  owner  has  to  plan  to 
grow  what  chickens  he  needs  each  year 
to  replace  the  stock.  As  a  rule,  too,  there 
is  work  of  other  kinds  about  the  place 
requiring  his  attention,  and  so  he  does 
not  stock  up  to  the  limit  of  what  he  could 
handle  in  fowls. 

The  second  question  is  another  where 
conditions  have  to  be  considered.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  larger  the  yards,  or  the 
range,  the  less  labor  will  be  required  in 
summer,  while  the  labor  in  winter  will  be 
slightly  increased.  If  a  man  wanted  to 
run  1,000  laying  hens  and  grow  stock  to 
replace  as  many  as  necessary  each  year, 
he  should  have  not  less  tha'n  2o  or  30 
acres  of  land,  and  twice  as  much  would 
be  better. 

It  would  take  quite  a  farm  to  grow  the 
grain  for  such  a  stock  of  fowls.  Old  and 
young  together  would  probably  require 
upwards  of  2,000  bushels  in  a  year,  the 
amount  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
age  at  which  cockerels  were  turned  off 
and  the  time  when  the  old  hens  turned 
oil' each  year  were  disposed  of.  If  cock- 
erels were  carried  until  quite  well  grown, 
and  the  old  hens  kept  until  late  in  the 
season,  the  food  requirements  might  easily 
be  nearer:!,  o(H)  bushels  than  2,000  bushels. 
These  figures  are  not  given  as  accurate, 
but  as  good  rough  estimates,  showing  how 
large  a  farm  would  be  required  to  grow 
grain  for  a  large  stock  of  poultry. 

Feeding  Questions.  (E.  J.  ('<.)  — 
"1.  Why  is  it  my  pullets  go  through  a 
light  molt  in  the  fall  after  being  placed  in 
laying  houses?  Is  it  due  to  improper 
feeding,  or  will  crowding  cause  this?  I 
have  watched  them  many  evenings  as 
they  go  to  roost  and  all  of  them  (from  12 


to  15  in  each  lot)  seem  to  want  to  perch 
on  about  15  inches  of  epace  on  the  perch 
although  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  to 
spare. 

"  2.  How  can  I  feed  to  keep  my  hens 
laying  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible, 
i.e.,  deferring  the  molting  season  until 
late  in  the  summer  or  early  fall,  so  I  can 
obtain  as  many  eggs  as  possible  before 
selling  the  hens  (or  pullets  as  you  mind 
to  call  them)  to  market?  I  have  been 
feeding  as  follows:  dry  mash,  bran,  18 
parts;  corn  meal,  2  parts;  middlings,  3 
parts;  bone  and  meat  meal,  1  part,  by 
measure;  hard  grains,  equal  parts  by 
measure,  cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  and 
oats,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount 
of  corn  according  to  the  weather;  green 
stuff,  cabbage  or  soaked  beet  pulp  or  short 
cut  alfalfa  steamed,  at  different  times, 
always  making  necessary  changes  grad- 
ually; charcoal,  shell  and  grit  always  be- 
fore them,  and  water  to  which  has  been 
added  permanganate  of  potash  supplied 
fresh  every  day.  I  use  open  front  houses 
with  dirt  floor. 

"3.  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why 
ground  oats  are  not  more  extensively  used 
in  making  mashes?  In  going  through 
your  book  "Principles  and  Practices  of 
Poultry  Culture"  and  studying  the  dif- 
ferent mashes  given  there,  both  wet  and 
dry,  I  find  very  few  mashes  calling  for 
ground  oats." 

There  have  never  been  any  careful, 
thorough  observations  upon  the  fall  molt- 
ing of  pullets,  and  the  frequent  cases  of 
hens  molting  twice,  made  and  reported. 
Ordinary  observations  are  of  little  use  in 
such  cases,  because  there  are  so  few  of  the 
birds  that  are  observed  closely  enough  to 
enable  the  observer  to  learn  just  what 
does  take  place.  For  instance,  we  have 
on  our  place  this  year  a  hen  that  appar- 
ently molted  in  August  and  went  through 
a  partial  molt  again  in  November.  But 
I  did  not  notice  how  completely  she  shed 
the  old  feathers  in  August,  and  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  old  feathers  or  new 
feathers  that  were  changed  later.  The 
fall  molting  of  pullets  seems  to  be  of  two 
kinds.  Pullets  that  are  nearly  grown, 
but  not  mature,  are  put  into  winter  quart- 
ers and  shed  some  feathers.  As  a  rule, 
I  think  that  these  are  chick  feathers. 
Again,  pullets  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall  and 
after  a  period  of  laying  go  through  a  par- 
tial molt.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
assume  that  the  feathers  which  they  drop 
are  adult  feathers.  Perhaps  they  are,  but 
we  are  usually  just  guessing.  Studies  on 
the  growth  of  feathers  have  been  made  at 
some  experiment  stations,  but  only  a  be- 
ginning lias  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Perhaps  further  investigations  will  bring 
specific  knowledge. 

To  keep  hens  laying  as  late  as  possible, 
avoid  changes  in  food,  conditions  and 
management,  and  see  that  they  have  the 
best  of  care.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me 
good  practice  to  use  any  preparation  reg- 
ularly in  the  drinking  water.  If  there 
seems  to  be  need  of  this  it  is  because 
something  is  wrong.  Mr.  (i.'s  mash  has 
too  large  a  proportion  of  bran  and  too 
little  corn  meal.  Try  3  parts  bran,  1  part 
corn  meal,  I  part  middlings,  1  part  bone 
and  meat  meal. 

The  principal  reason  that  ground  oats 
are  not  used  more  in  mashes  is  that  corn 
products  are  cheaper  and  of  more  uniform 
and  better  quality.  Oats  ground  with  the 
hull  on  contain  considerable  fibrous  mate- 
rial anyway,  and  so  it  is  very  easy  to 
adulterate  them  by  adding  more  such  ma- 
terial —  the  refuse  from  oats  prepared  for 
food  for  human  beings. 

Persistent  Roupy  Conditions.    (.1.  W. 

G.)  —  "I  am  keeping  about  500  hens  in 
four  flocks,  and  they  have  a  disease 
among  them  which  began  last  May.  The 
symptoms  are  difficult  breathing,  snuf- 
ffing  and  coughing.  In  some  cases  there 
is  an  ofl'ensive  discharge  from  the  nostrils 


PROFIT  MAKING  HENS. 

Buff  Wyandottes  timi  have  bad  much  of  the  broody  habit  bred  out.  that  arc  winter  layers,  make  the 

be-t  of  dressed  poultry,  yet  good  lookers  enough  to  have  won  the  blue  ribbons  al  Ronton  and  Madison 
Garden  shows.  May  I  mall  yon  some  illustrated  printed  matter  relating  to  tlus  Sanborn  strain  01  good 
Buffs?  Pairs  and  trios  of  Guineas,  and  while  egg  Indian  Kunner  Ducks. 

Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN,  it.  I* .  I>.  ;>'-!  I ,  llolilt-ii.  Miss. 


Classified  Advertisements 

In  this  issue  we  begin  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  arranging  classified  advertisements.  As 
the  number  of  these  ads.  increase,  and  as  more  and  more  small  breeders  —  and  breeders  of  the 
less  popular  varieties  —  see  the  advantage  of  advertising  in  a  small  way  the  year  round,  the  classi- 
fication will  be  extended  and  the  headings  made  more  descriptive.  Ultimately,  we  are  going  to 
make  the  classified  department  of  Farm-Poultry  a  most  attractive  feature  to  readers  and  also 
of  U6e  to  large  advertisers  to  supplement  their  display  advertisements.  For  rates  see  Inside  of 
front  cover,  or  write  for  rate  card  giving  full  particulars. 

NOTE : — All  breeds  are  good.  The  average  hen  of  any  breed  lays  well 
when  handled  right.  A  bird  of  any  breed  in  good  condition  makes  good 
table  poultry.  But  it  is  easier  to  get  eggs  from  light,  active  fowls ;  so  we 
call  such  the  EGG  TYPE.  Large  fowls  furnish  most  meat ;  so  we  say 
such  are  of  the  MEAT  TYPE.  A  medium  sized  fowl  suits  most  people 
best,  is  nearly  as  easy  to  make  lay  as  a  small  fowl,  and  makes  more  meat. 
This  is  the  GENERAL  PURPOSE  TYPE. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE  FOWLS. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


UFF  PLYMOUTH  KOCKS  ONLY.  Since 
lb;,1;.    Quality  high;  prices  low. 
Noyes,  Lock  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 


"OAKREI)  KOCK  HATCHING  EGGS.  $1.5(1 
-L>  for  15;  $fi. 00  per  hundred.  "  T—O—P  "  heavy 
laying  utility  strain.  Seven  hundred  yearling  breed- 
ers. Book  orders  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Willlamstown.  Mass. 


"I  >  AKKKI)  Rock  cockerels  from  2d  cock.  South- 
Jj  ern  New  England  show.  Thompson  strain. 
A  chance  to  improve  your  stock;  $3  each. 

Cedar  Crest  Poultry  Yard,  W  est  Mystic,  Ct. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES -extra  fine  cock- 
erels: large,  Qne  shape,  snow  white,  bred 
from  an  extra  fine  Duston  male,  $5.  $7,  $10. 
J.  W.  Walcolt.  Grove  St.,  Natick,  Mass.   Tel.  424-3 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

PIPER  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  240-egg 
strain.  Both  combs.  Leading  successful  win- 
ter layers  18  years.  Send  for  proof  folder.  Cock- 
erels. $5.1X1,  $3.00,  $2.00.  Pullets.  $3  00,  $2.00.  liens, 
$1.50,  $1.25.    Off-colored  hens  and  pullets,  $1.00. 

Bay  View  Farm.  North  Haven.  Maine. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  and  cockerels  for 
sale.    High  class  stock  $2  and  up.  Several 
choice  Buff  Orpingtons.   W.  M.  Davis,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


JARGK,  VIGOROUS  K.  I.  RED  COCKS 
-J  and  cockerels,  both  combs,  $3  to  $>  each.  A 
fine  laying  strain  of  free  range  stock.  Pullets,  $2 
to  $3.    Hens.  $2. 

F.  R.  Brownell,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


I  > AERED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  each. 
J  *    Turkey  and  Guinea  eggs  In  season. 
N.  G.  Armltage,  RouteS,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


WYANDOTTES. 


COLUMBIAN  WY'ANDOTTES  —  High  grade 
males.  $3  up:  females.  *3  up.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  George  H.  Damoh,  Reading,  Mass. 


TOCOV'S  STRAIN  OK  It.  I.  WHITES  arc 

*J  acknowledged  everywhere  the  world's  greatest 
utility  breed,  uneqnaled  for  dressed  poultry,  heavy 
layers,  and  being  easy  to  breed.    Booklet  free. 

J.  A.  Jocoy,  Towanda,  Pa. 

JAVAS. 


UKF  WYANDOTTE  breeders  should  join 
the  Club.   Let  us  tell  you  how  it  will  pay  you. 
American  Buff  Wyandotte  Club,  Amity ville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  JAVAS  -  Write  for  catalogue  before 
buying  stock  or  eggs.    Best  stock  In  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

DOMINIQUES. 


SILVER  Laced,  Silver  Penciled,  and  Columbian 
Wyans.  from  Boston,  Providence,  Brockton,  win- 
ners. C'k'ls,  $3  to  $5.  I  use  trap  nests  and  have  excel- 
lent layers.     Mrs.  E.  J.  Kobinson,  Lakeville.  Mass. 


WH.    DAVENPORTS  DOMINIOUES. 
•  Grlswoldville,  Mass.,  for  5  years  New  York's 
biggest  winners.   Stock  for  sale.   Circular  free. 


ORPINCTONS. 


s 


ILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  hens  and 
cockerels  for  sale.   Scored  and  not  scored. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Whitham,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


KOSE  COMB  Buff.  Black  and  W  hite  Orping- 
tons; Madison  Square,  Boston  and  Providence 
winners.   Chlspa  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


EGG  TYPE  FOWLS. 


LECHORNS. 

(  VHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Blue 
ribbon  winners  on  eggs  for  seventeen  years  In 
Boston  show.  C.  B.Travis,  Brighton,' Mass. 


CAMPINES. 


QQQ   FINE  SILVER  and  Golden  Camplnes 


Bargain  List. 


for  quick  sale  at  half  price.    Send  for 


K  BeDSOD,  Latimer.  Iowa. 


ANCONAS. 


SHEPPAKD'S  FAMOUS  ANCONAS  — The 
world's  best.  Single  or  Rose  Comb.  First  at 
world's  greatest  shows.  Greatest  egg  record  — 256 
average.  Catalog  free.   Cecil  Sheppard,  Berea,  Ohio. 


JOCOYS  AMERICAN  WH.  CAMPINES 
have  the  greatest  combination  of  desirable  qual- 
ities ever  before  bred  into  one  breed.   Booklet  free. 

J.  A.  Jocoy.  Towanda,  Pa. 


ANCONAS  FOR  SALE,  4  cocks,  3  cockerels, 
8  pullets  and  6  hens.   All   good  breeders. 
Write  for  prices.    Also  eggs  for  setting. 

H.  H.  Catlin.  Shelton,  Conn. 

HAMBURCS. 


ILVER   SPANGLED   HAMBURG  cock- 
erels, $2.00  and  $3.50.    Eggs  in  season. 

J.  H.  Graham,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


MINORCAS. 


13 


LACK  MINORCA  eggs  $3  per  sit.:  cockerels. 
R.  Story.  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOU  DANS. 


s 


HOUDANS.     Proprietor  of  all  of  Petersen's. 
Book  20c.   Dr.  Wight,  Bolster's  Mills,  Me.  7-8 


BREEDING  STOCK. 


BANTAMS. 


|  >  A  NTAMS,  EGGS.    Send  two  cent  stamp  tor 
J  »  circular. 
The  Fen ii  Bantam  Yards,  Box  :|n,  Uelavan.  Wis. 


SAC  It  I  KICK  SA  I.E.    35  besl  br  Is  poultry, 
stock  and  eggs.   O.  L  C.  hogs.    Big  new  Illus- 
trated circular  belter  than  ever.    Its  free. 

John  K.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BRAHMAS. 

IK,  HI  Brahmas— (iood  layers  and  winners  it  N. 
J  V.  State  Fair.  Albany.  Scheneetadv,  etc.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.      S.  S.  Newton.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

I  IGHT  BRA  ll  MAS  exclusively.  Twelfth  year. 
I  J  Hard)  thoroughbred  stock.  Cockerels  $2.50 
each.    Selected  eggs  13,  $1.00;  100.  $5.00. 

Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


CLOVER. 

/  i  KEEN  CUT  CLOVER.  50  tons,  cut  fine,  good 
"  *    clean  quality.    Greatest  green  food  known  for 
winter  egg  production.    lt«l  lbs.  $1.40;  500  lbs.  $«.75. 
Cloverdalc  Farm  Co.,  ltapsomvllle,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS. 


DORKINCS. 


1>AI.I'II  CHANT.  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  won  1st 

1  I  cockerel  i   Isl  hen  White  Dorkings.  1st  cock- 
erel colored  Doiklng.  Madison  Square,  N.  Y.,  1918. 

TWO  OR  MORE  VARIETIES. 

A  NCONA 
J.  V  cockerels 


w 


AND   WHITE  ORPINGTON: 

$3  each:  from  line  stock. 
E.  Roth,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 


HITE  W  YANDOTTE.  It.  I.  RED  and 

W,  Leghorn  cockerels.    Custom  hatching. 

Cliff  Poultry  Yards.  Yantlc.  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S.  0.  and  R.  C. 

W  Beds.  Prolific  laying  strains.  Kggs, $5  per  100: 
$1.50  per  sitting.  Cockerels,  stocky,  range  raised, 
sons  of  heavy  layers,  W.  W.  or  Beds.  $3  and  $j. 
Order  now.    Fair  Acres,   H.  Kohl,  Franklin.  Mass. 

t,t\  \  l  Kl  ETI  BS— chickens,  ducks,  geese,  tur- 
\)\f  keys,  guineas,  and  bares.  Stock  and  eggs. 
Catalog  free.    H.  A.  Bonder,  Box  2,  Sellersvllle.  Ta. 

Kmiiden    OEESE.    winte   Runner  Ducks, 
Pearl  Guineas.   Fine  specimens  In  all  classes. 

MIsm  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


^>  1  »)  A  POUND  for  pheasants,  easily  raised 
«5M  —  with  chickens.  Investigate.  Complete  his- 
tory, natural  colored,  raising  pheasants.  Wild  Game, 
poultry,  rabbits,  etc..  75c.  copy.  Colored  catalog.  Il- 
lustrating most  everything  from  white  mouse  to  os- 
trich. 25c.  Lowest  prices.  Kggs  for  hatching.  Kx- 
changes  made.  (1000  pheasants,  foxes,  peafowl,  etc., 
wanted*.         U.  Pheasantry,  Poughkecpslc.  N.  Y. 


PRINTINC 

POULTRY    NEW-.    Newark,   N.  .1  Poultry 
Printers:  II  year-  experience.    Write  us  for 
your  next  lot,  mentioning  breed.   John  Kngle,  Jr. 

PRINTING  for  Poultrynien:  line  cuts  used: 
-L     samples  free.    Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode.  Falrhavcn,  Pa. 


WANTED. 


w 

W 


ANTED -  A   HAN  TO   LtSARN  THE 

IKiultry  business. 

J.  C.  Howen.  Perkinsvllle,  VI. 

ANTED— place  on  poultry  faun  as  helper 
by  young  man  (28>:  some  exi>erlence. 

C.  B.  Fox,  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 


FARM -POULTRY  FOR  JANUARY 
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and  there  are  a  few  cases  of  genuine  roup. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fowls  are  in  fine 
condition,  but  the  disease  spreads  slowly 
and  there  are  always  a  few  sick  ones. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them?  " 

When  roupy  conditions  persist  in  a 
flock  of  fowls,  as  you  report  that  they  do 
in  yours,  the  trouble  is  usually  due  to  lack 
of  ventilation  or  to  overcrowding.  If 
these  details  are  made  right,  the  trouble 
should  soon  disappear. 

I  do  not  recall  a  remedy  for  colds  con- 
taining lime.  A  good  ointment  to  apply 
to  the  heads  and  faces  of  fowls  with  roupy 
colds  is  made  of  1  part  turpentine,  6  parts 
glycerine.  Persistent  trouble  of  this  kind 
is  nearly  always  due  to  overcrowding  or 
lack  of  ventilation,  which  are  reciprocal 
conditions  and  causes.  It  is  very  rare  for 
roupy  conditions  appearing  in  the  spring 
to  persist  through  the  summer  if  condi- 
tions as  to  room  and  ventilation  are  at  all 
satisfactory.    I  cannot  form  any  positive 


opinions  about  a  case  on  so  few  particu- 
lars as  are  given  here,  but  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  statement  indicates  that  condi- 
tions are  not  as  they  should  be,  that  by 
good  care  the  most  of  the  birds  are  kept 
in  health,  and  that  those  most  susceptible 
to  unfavorable  conditions  develop  roupy 
.troubles  in  various  degrees.  The  first 
step  in  treatment  is  to  make  conditions 
right,  see  that  the  birds  are  not  too 
crowded,  and  that  the  ventilation  in  the 
houses  is  good.  Birds  having  pronounced 
symptoms  of  colds  or  roup  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  rest.  In  very  bad  cases, 
the  birds  should  be  killed.  In  others,  the 
bird  ought  to  recover  quite  rapidly  if  kept 
in  a  comfortable  open  shed  or  coop,  with- 
out other  treatment.  I  would  not  give 
any  special  treatment,  were  the  birds 
mine,  except  perhaps  to  anoint  the  head 
and  face  with  carbolated  vaseline.  A 
bird  that  does  not  recover  with  this  treat- 
ment is  not  worth  keeping. 


Another  Flying  Goose. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry :  — I  will  take 
advantage  of  your  invitation  to 
anyone  who  has  seen  domestic 
geese  make  strong  flights,  and  give 
an  instance  of  a  large,  domestic  goose  that 
flew  well,  although  nothing  like  as  well 
as  your  young  gander. 

It  was  in  March  of  this  year  (1913) 
when  I  found  one  of  my  Toulouse  geese 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  five  foot  wire  fence. 
She  was  making  a  great  fuss,  and  the 
gander  was  answering  from  the  side  of 
the  fence  where  they  belong.  I  climbed 
the  fence,  expecting  to  catch  her,  but  not 
much.  She  rose  and  flew  away  from  the 
fence,  rising  gradually,  and,  turning, 
came  back  over  the  fence,  clearing  it  by 
twenty  feet  or  more,  making  an  ungrace- 
ful landing  against  a  small  juniper  tree. 


She  had  neither  side  hill  nor  wind  to  help 
her  rise.  She  rose  out  of  a  hollow.  What 
the  goose  weighed  at  the  time  I  don't 
know,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  she 
only  weighed  eleven  and  one-half  pounds 
at  Thanksgiving  time.  No  more  than  the 
goslings  that  were  hatched  last  May.  She 
was  the  gander's  favorite,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  three  geese  that  did  not  lay  an 
egg  all  season.  They  all  have  as  much 
grain  and  mash  as  they  will  eat,  but  take 
a  lot  of  exercise. 

This  is  my  first  season  with  water  fowl. 
( >ut  of  forty-five  goose  eggs  set  under 
hens,  only  fifteen  hatched.  I  raised  every 
one.  Can  you  suggest  why  so  many  eggs 
were  sterile? — and  why  that  flying  goose 
did  not  lay? 

B.  W.  Evans. 


American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


OUR  copy  of  the  "Proceedings" 
came  to  hand  December  19.  I 
understand  that  the  delay  in 
issuing  the  report  this  year  was 
mostly  due  to  the  dilatoriness  of  branch 
officials  in  supplying  the  reports  from 
branches  which  the  constitution  provides 
shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  presented  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting,  but  only  a 
few  of  them.  Even  after  waiting  for  some 
time  the  report  had  to  be  sent  out  with 
"no  report"  from  several  branches. 
Some  of  the  other  reports  —  most  of  them , 
in  fact,  are  short  and  perfunctory.  Hut 
—  what  would  you  have?  What  is  there 
to  report? 

The  last  report  made  a  book  of  339 
pages.  This  is  condensed  into  319  by 
setting  the  list  of  members  in  smaller 
type  and  by  publishing  the  papers  given 
at  the  institute  in  a  separate  pamphlet  of 
42  pages.  The  "proceedings"  at  Atlan- 
tic City  take  approximately  200  pages. 
Most  members  and  many  others  could 
find  in  this  annual  report  interesting 
reading  for  several  long  winter  evenings. 
There  is  quite  a  volume  of  hot  air,  but 
even  hot  air  is  sometimes  valuable.  The 
officials  who  edited  the  proceedings  might 
have  used  the  authority  to  blue  pencil 
more  freely  than  they  did,  but  evidently 
they  preferred  to  avoid  criticism  upon 
that  score. 

The  discussions  of  Standard  revision 
will  be  of  value  to  many  breeders.  I  am 
su  prised,  though,  to  see  so  many  parts 
of  the  Standard  quoted  at  length  in  them 
without  the  copyright  protection  usually 
so  carefully  applied. 

<« 

By  the  way,  what  a  "  holler  "  would 
have  been  raised  if  it  had  been  some  lay- 
man and  not  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
fanciers  and  breeders  who  made  the  re- 
mark about  the  conditions  in  the  fancy 
poultry  trade  that  President  Thompson 
did  in  his  inaugural.  I  mentioned  this  in 
the  report  of  the  meeting  in  our  Septem- 
ber issue,  but  it  will  bear  repetition.  Said 
he:  —  "The  breeders  of  standard  bred 
poultry,  poultry  that  we  are  making  a 
standard  for,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
don't  make  money  enough  out  of  the 
chicken  business  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  eeason.  That  is  a  problem  and  we 
ought  to  try  to  remedy  it.  •  *  *  Now  one 
of  the  things  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
suggest  to  all  breeders  of  standard  bred 


poultry  is  this:  That  in  order  to  better 
their  condition  they  ought  to  have  a 
higher  aim,  a  higher  ideal,  and  breed  a 
better  quality  of  poultry.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  demand  for  the  best  of  any  of 
the  good  breeds.  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  the  best,  but  the  commonplace 
is  what  keeps  us  so  poor.  The  breeders 
who  are  breeding  the  best  of  any  of  the 
breeds,  that  are  properly  giving  the  breeds 
publicity,  are  certainly  making  a  very 
good  thing  out  of  the  fancy  poultry  busi- 
ness, but  the  rank  and  file,  or  the  ma- 
jority, the  bulk  of  the  breeders,  I  tell  you, 
are  poor,  that  is,  poor  from  the  money 
that  they  make  from  that  branch  of  their 
business  —  they  may  have  other  sources 
of  income." 

The  report  confirms  my  recollection 
that  it  was  W.  C.  Pierce  of  Indiana,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  day  old  chick  trade.    It  was 
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-Ray  Uses  4  to  5 

Times  Less  Oil  Than 
other  Incubator  F 


Here's  the  Reason 
Heating  Plant 
Underneath 

In  the 
Middle 


tank.  That 
means  something 
on  an  incubator,  something 
that  you  will  not  find  on  any  incubator 
other  than  the  X-Kay.  It  means,  first,  that  you 
put  enough  oil  in  the  tank  so  that  you  go  right 
ahead  and  make  the  whole  hatch  without  fussing 
to  fill  a  lamp  every  day .     It  means  something  else. 

1  gallon  of  oil  makes  the  hatch 
Saves  75c  to  $1.25  every  time 

And  that  means  that  in  a  few  hatches  the 
X-Ray  will  pay  for  itself  in  saving  of  oil  alone. 


Get  the 
X-Ray  Book 


Sold  direct— no  agents. 
That  means  you  deal  with  the  maker  and  get 
best  factory  prices.   We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  the  Big  Book 

Read  the  facts  on  the  most  perfect  heating 
system.  Drop  a  postal  for  catalog  No.  23.  Address 


The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co.,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa 


presented  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  0.  L. 
McCord  with  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  Pierce.  The  lat- 
ter, when  asked  after  there  had  been 
some  discusssion  to  give  his  reasons,  said 
in  substance  that  he  had  been  shipping 
quite  a  lot  of  day  old  chicks  and  had 
found  the  business  unsatisfactory.  His 
resolution  was  designed  to  put  the  A.  P.  A. 
on  record  as  condemning  the  shipment  of 
chicks  under  four  weeks  old.  Some  mem- 
bers present  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that 
if  the  resolution  passed,  failure  to  observe 
it  would  constitute  "disloyalty"  to  the 
association. 

That's  the  limit.  Think  what  a  queer 
poultry  world  this  would  be  if  the  A.  P.  A. 
could  govern  by  resolution. 


Printing  tor  pouitrymen 

A  SPECIALTY 

llijili  grade  work;  reasonable  prices.  Free 
use  <> l"  ap-to-date  cats.  Samples  Free. 
*  Mention  breed. 

E.  P.  TABOR,  Jr.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  cranulated;  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers 
of  Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples. 
Kitahltshed  1844. 

K.  MarKellar  Sons  Co..  IVekskill,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  Preference  for 
White  Eggs. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  nearby 
poultry  farmers  to  the  exceedingly  wide 
range  in  the  value  of  the  hennery  white 
eggs  now  arriving.  There  is  little  or  no 
preference  for  white  shelled  eggs  in  this 
market  except  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
most  fastidious  customers.  If  the  white 
eggs  are  not  practically  new  laid,  so  that 
they  show  full,  strong  body,  perfectly 
clear  before  the  candle,  and  good  size, 
they  are  worth  little  or  no  more  than 
similar  qualities  of  brown  or  unassorted 
colors.  —  The  Egg  Man,  in  N.  Y.  Prodwr 
Review. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

,  and  oalendftT  of  fine,  pure  bred  poultry  for  1914.  This 
book  contains  many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70diBcr- 
cut  varieties,  some  shown  in  natural  colors.  All 
i  illustrated  and  described,  tells  bow  to  make  hens 
lay.  raise  and  care  for  (hem,  all  about  the  Kntnom 
(ireider  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Shows  photo  of 
the  largest  poultry  farm  in  Penn.  Prices  of  breeding 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching  and  Supplies  within 
reach  of  all.  A  perfect  gui<l<-  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
Send  I0e  for  tbis  noted  book  on  poultry. 
H.  GREIDER.         Box  111         Rheems.  Pa. 


Don't  Feed  Green  Food! 

Do  away  with  the  bother  by  using 

ucculenta  Tablets 


cheaper  and  more  relished 
•  tablet  in  one  quart  drink- 


—  They  are  better  and  . 
by  all  fowl.    Simply  dissolve  one 

■JIT  water  for  fowl.  s..mpli>  ran  (100  large  UhlVu)  hj  ...„ 
n.U^'.Vi.!^  L"H£.**J!]et.  bj  mail  $1.00.  YOUR  MONEY 
B  iCK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED.  Drop  postal  for  particulars  to 
T'le  Succulenta  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  405-15,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

AMERICA'S  FOUNDATION  STRAIN  OF  WINNING  ROSE  COMBS 

Originated  and  perfected  by  I.  W.  BEAN,  Braintree,  Mass., 

AND  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  BRILLIANTLY  DISTINGUISHED  WINNING  STRAIN  OF  SINGLE  COMBS 

Originated  and  perfected  by  A.  U.  DILLEY,  Wrentham,  Mass., 
Now  united  under  one  management  at 
SOUTH  BRAINTREE,  MASS.    (JVeiv  Address) 
To  be  Bred,  Owned,  and  Distributed  on  the  Modern,  Progressive  Principle  of 

CO-OPERATIVE  MEMBERSHIP 

YOU  SHARE  OUR  PROFITS  WE  SHARE  YOUR  LOSSES 

Sensational  Details  Mailed  on  Request. 

UNITED  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

ARTHUR  U.  DILLEY,  President,  FREDERICK  L  HAYDEN,  Vice-president, 

FRANK  D.  READ,  Superintendent,  IRVING  W.  BEAN,  Treasurer. 

Always  address    UNITED  BREEDERS,  Inc.,  344  Pond  St.,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 


FARM -POULTRY  FOR  JANUARY 


More  About  the  Phenomena  of 
Heredity  in  Poultry. 


THKOUGH  a  marked  copy  of  his  bul- 
letin on  "The  Constitution  of  the 
White  Leghorn  Breed,"  Dr.  P.  B. 
Hadley  calls  toy  attention  to  the 
discussion  in  that  bulletin  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  asserts  that  the  AVhite 
J^eghorn  male  is  responsible  for  black  pig- 
mentation which  may  appear  in  the  de- 
scendants of  a  White  Leghorn  male  and  a 
female  of  a  race  containing  black  pigment. 

The  special  matter  which  this  section 
adds  to  what  has  already  been  given  is 
the  result  of  observations  made  upon  the 
cross  of  White  Leghorn  and  White  Plym- 
outh Rock.  By  a  process  of  reasoning 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the  White 
Leghorn  male  for  the  pigmentation  in  the 
descendants  from  his  union  with  a  Black 
Hamburg  hen  is  reached,  it  is  concluded 
that  the  White  Rock  female  cannot  trans- 
mit the  pigmentation  and  that  therefore, 
the  White  Leghorn  must  have  done  so. 

To  one  who  considers  the  argument  in 
the  first  case  valid,  the  second  statement 
adds  immensely  to  his  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Otherwise, 
it  is  simply  a  case  of  "If  the  evidence 
presented  does  not  convince  the  jury,  I 
have  as  much  more  that  is  equally  con- 
clusive." Profitable  discussion  of  such 
questions  depends  first  of  all  upon  those 
whose  views  appear- to  be  divergent,  find- 
ing the  common  ground  upon  which  they 
can  meet,  and  going  together  only  as  far 
as  both  consider  safe.  No  rapid  progress 
can  be  made  in  that  way,  but  on  the 
other  hand  neither  party  is  likely  to  make 
any  serious  mistakes. 

I  cannot  follow  Dr.  Hadley  and  the 
others  whose  excursions  into  the  subject 
of  heredity  bring  to  them  such  striking 
confirmations  of  the  ideas  which  they  ex- 
ploit. They  seem  to  me  to  be  going  finely 
according  to  their  rules  of  procedure,  but 
headed  for  nowhere  in  particular,  and 
getting  there  very  fast.  I  live  in  hopes, 
however,  that  they  will  pull  up  before  the 
falling  oil"  point  is  reached. 

With  regard  to  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  view  of  this  school  of  scientists 
is  that  this  variety  possesses  the  barred 
pattern  "as  a  cryptomere"  or  invisible 
pattern,  and  that  the  appearance  of  this 
pattern  in  colors  in  the  cross  bred  progeny 
of  White  Rock  females  is  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  pigment  from  another  breed 
or  variety  or  to  the  absence  of  the  "in- 
hibiting factor"  which  normally  prevents 
the  pattern  from  becoming  visible  in  the 
White  Rock. 

Such  a  view  might  be  tenable  if  the 
White  Rock  was  a  pure  offshoot  of  the 
Barred.  I'nforlunately  for  the  theory, 
that  is  not  the  case.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  diverse  origin  of  the  early  strains  of 
White  Rocks,  there  was  a  long  period 
when  many  specimens  exhibited,  sold  and 
bred  as  White  Rocks  were,  as  far  as  their 
inheritance  was  concerned,  related  not  to 
pigmented  birds  with  the  barred  pattern, 
hut  to  pigmented  birds  with  laced  pattern. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  White  Wyan- 
dotte as  breed  varieties  were  so  little  dif- 
ferentiated in  shape,  that  single  comb 
Wyandottes  would  and  did  readily  pass 
for  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Many  such 
birds  seem  to  have  been  mixed  with 
White  Rocks  without  bringing  out  any 
reversions  in  color,  while  in  other  cases, 
some  progeny  would  "  take  back." 

To  anyone  who  knows  these  things,  it 
seems  quite  apparent  that  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  crosses  of  White  Rock  hens  were 
made  with,  say,  White  Leghorn  males, 
the  females  being  selected  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  variety  in  their  ancestry, 
the  results  would  show  a  similar  variety. 
Most  breeders  would  go  even  farther  and 
say  that  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mat- 
ings  of  White  Leghorn  males  and  White 
Rock  females,  each  sex  all  of  the  same 
stock,  a  considerable  diversity  of  results 
would  be  obtained. 

In  the  section  following  that  which  is 
marked  in  the  copy  of  the  bulletin  sent 
me,  I  find  a  statement  which  practical 
breeders  will  consider  as  confirmation  of 
their  observation  that  similar  crosses  do 
not  always  give  similar  results.  The  sec- 
tion in  question  discusses  ' '  the  nature  of 
the  factor  I  of  the  White  Leghorn  fowl." 
By  the  factor  I  is  meant  the  inhibiting 
factor,  the  supposed  something  which 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the 
plumage.  At  the  outset  it  is  stated  that: 
"  Whether  factor  I  has  the  power  to  in- 


hibit in  all  cases  other  colors,  such  as  buff 
and  red,  cannot  be  stated  definitely  at 
this  time."  Then  in  a  foot  note  to  this 
passage  it  is  said :  "It  can  now  be  stated, 
as  a  result  of  later  work,  that  the  red  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  breed,  is  recessive 
to,  and  the  buff  of  the  Buff"  Leghorn  and 
Butt  Wyandotte  dominant  over,  the  white 
of  the  White  Leghorn." 

Does  any  poultry  breeder  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  Butt  Wyandotte  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  suppose  for  one 
second  that  such  a  statement  can  be  based 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  crosses  of  the 
breeds  mentioned  to  warrant  such  a  gen- 
eralization? The  first  birds  shown  as  Butt' 
Wyandottes  were  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
For  at  least  a  dozen  years  after  they  were 
introduced  to  the  public  under  that  name, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  freely  used  in  the 
breeding  of  Buff  Wyandottes,  and  when 
the  Reds  began  to  be  popular  as  Reds, 
so-called  Butt'  Wyandottes  that  more 
nearly  approached  the  popular  colors  of 
the  Reds  were  frequently,  by  the  simple 
act  of  their  owner,  transformed  into  Reds. 

This  is  all  so  recent  that,  without  much 
better  evidence  than  has  been  presented, 
no  breeder  can  admit  that  within  a  few- 
years  the  constitutions  of  the  R.  I.  Red 
and  Buff  Wyandotte  have  been  so  com- 
pletely differentiated  that,  as  "  breeds," 
they  behave  altogether  differently  when 
crossed  with  the  White  Leghorn.  Many 
experiments  of  this  kind,  giving  uniform 
results,  are  required  to  make  a  practical 
breeder  admit  that  such  a  statement  is  to 
be  taken  seriously. 


Flying1  Geese. 

Editor  Farm-Poultry  : — I  have  seen 
large  grey  geese  fly  half  a  mile,  starting 
with  a  run,  flapping  their  wings.  Don't 
know  as  to  breed,  but  they  were  not  so 
large  as  the  Toulouse.  They  were  kept 
for  table  use  by  a  near  neighbor,  and 
were  fat ;  never  picked  for  their  feathers. 

Later  a  white  gander  near  me  rose  out 
of  the  barnyard  and  flew  half  a  mile 
straight  south.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  at  the  time.  These  were  na- 
tive geese  such  as  nearly  everyone  kept 
for  their  feathers,  and  they  often  wan- 
dered aw  ay  from  home.  Wild  geese  were 
often  seen  feeding  in  the  wheat  fields  in 
the  spring,  sometimes  mixing  with  the 
native  geese  in  the  fields.  Most  people 
are  raising  the  big  kind,  or  crossing  with 
the  native  stock  since  the  law  compels 
them  to  keep  geese  at  home. 

G.  M.  Davis. 

Fairfield,  111. 


Panama=Pacific  Exposition. 

The  management  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
San  Francisco,  in  1915,  has  prepared  a 
booklet  called  "The  Exposition  Fact- 
Book,"  giving  information  about  every- 
thing relating  to  the  exposition.  A  copy 
of  this  book  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  re- 
questing it.  Address  Jas.  A.  Barr,  Ex- 
position Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


DOUBLE  QUICK  GRAIN  SPROUTER 

THE  PERPETUAL  POULTRY  SILO— Grows  Green  Feed  While  You  Wait 

The  First,  the  Original,  the  Pioneer  of  All  Grain  Sprouters 

The  Double  Quick  Originates  and  introduces,  others  imitate  and  follow.    Fully  100  Double  Quicks  to 
every  half-dozen  of  all  others  combined.    Now  lu  Its  fourth  year;    in  use  in  every  stace  and  territory 
and  several  foreign  countries;  many  large  poultry  farms  use  from  one  to  five.    "I  am  enclosing  my  check  for 
two  more  of  your  No.  5.  Double  Quick  Sprouters.    The  one  1  bought 
some  weeks  since  is  doing  line  work." — C.  H.  Latham,  Beauty  and  Utility 
Barred  Rocks,  Lancaster,  Mass.    "I  ordered  your  No.  6  Double  Quick 
Sprouter  shipped  to  Maud  L.  Kaler,  Columbia  City,  Ind.    This  one  is 
proving  so  satisfactory  that  she  wants  another  one  of  the  same  size  and 
therefore  you  will  llnd  draft  for  this  second  sprouter." 
"  "ilo  R.  Meredith, 

Builtin  6  sizes  from  bu.  to 
8  bu. ,  f or  a  few  hens  U>  1 ,00u. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO., 

•bw^Bk,  73 Front  Hi. 

.  Colfax,  la. 


THE  BEST 
CRIT  KNOWN 

We  have  large  quantitv  of  first  class  stock  on  hand.  Circular  and  sample  free.  $1.25  per  bbl.;  5  bbl. 
lotsatJS.    THE  KNOWLES-LOMBAKD  CO..  Guilford.  Conn.    (The  old  reliable  dealers ). 


Sea  Shells  for  Poultry 


TWO  CHICKENS  AND  A  DUCK 

Talk  About  Boycotting  Eggs 

Did  you  ever  pay  $5.00  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  and  get 

TWO  CHICKENS  AND  A  DUCK? 

Get  wise  by  reading  the  new  humorous  book,  "  How  I  Lost 
My  Money  and  Got  Lousy  in  the  Poultry  Business."  If  your 
newsdealer  can't  supply  you,  order  direct  from  the  publisher. 

PRICE  35  CENTS,  POSTPAID  Mention  Parm  Poultry 

A.  B,  NOSNEB,  P.  0.  Box  5248,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE 

ILLUSTRATED 


POULTRY 
RECORD 


Price 
$2 
A  Year 


66 


Edited  by  E.  T.  BROWN. 

Britain's  Best  Poultry  Paper." 

Articles  by  well  known  experts.  Special  correspondence  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Profusely  ILLUSTRATED,  and  always  up  to  date. 
Indispensable  to  AMATEURS,  Fanciers,  and  Farmers.  Ask  your  news- 
dealer to  get  it  for  you 

Mail  us  for  a  free  specimen  copy. 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  England.^ 


OUR  DOMESTIC  BIRDS." 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON.   CINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

An  elementary  text-book,  teaching  the  things  that  everyone 
ought  to  know  about  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas, 
peafowls,  pheasants,  swans,  ostriches,  pigeons,  and  canaries, 
discussing  their  place  in  nature,  their  relations  to  civilization, 
and  all  their  uses  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

"Our  Domestic  Birds"  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  of  three  text-books,  of  which  Principals  and  Practice 
of  Poultry  Culture"  is  the  filial  volume,  and  the  intermediate  book  is  now  in  preparation.  "Poultry  Culture, 
the  college  text-book,  was  written  first  because  at  the  time  the  work  was  undertaken  the  demand  for  a  book 
of  this  class  was  most  pressing.  While  written  especially  for  boys  and  girls,  the  elementary  book  will  attract 
a  large  class  of  adult  poultry  keepers.  It  gives  a  correct  general  view  of  the  subject  in  compact  form,  and 
contains  much  information  not  found  in  any  other  book.  Pages  X  —  317  ;  illustrations,  236  ;  fine  cloth  bind- 
ing.   Price.  $1.65.    With  Farm-Poultry,  one  year,  $1.90 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  232  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Greatest  Poultry  Show  in  the  World 


THESE  are  the  days  of  great  things 
in  the  poultry  world.  The  big 
things  seem  to  be  growing  bigger. 
Our  last  issue,  without  design  on 
my  part,  began  with  the  description  of  a 
hatchery  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  ended  with  the  description  of 
an  incubator  factory  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  And  here,  just  as  I 
am  beginning  to  prepare  copy  for  another 
number  comes  Poultry  of  England  with  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  where  7,525  poultry  ex- 
hibits made  (it  is  supposed)  the  record 
for  poultry  shows. 

Just  how  this  would  compare  with  our 
large  shows  one  cannot  tell  without  a  cat- 
alogue showing  what  things  are  classed 
as  poultry  exhibits.  The  highest  entry 
nnmber  for  live  poultry  exhibits  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  last  year  was  3,238,  at 
Boston  2,897.  But  the  report  of  the  Eng- 
lish show  mentions  a  few  more  than  100 
exhibition  pens,  while  at  Madison  Square 
about  240  and  at  Boston  about  200  of  the 
entries  represented  five  birds  each.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
seems  to  be  miles  ahead  in  entries. 

And  as  you  look  through  the  report  of 
the  show  and  compare  the  numbers  of 
entries  in  each  class  with  like  data  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  Mechanics 
Hall  you  get  the  impression  that  the  totals 
given  a  fiord  a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 
In  White  Wyandottes  for  instance:  There 
were  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  in  the 
open  classes,  17  cocks,  27  hens,  31!  cock- 
erels, 32  pullets;  in  novice  classes,  :'><> 
cocks,  31  hens,  and  15  pens  —  251  birds. 
At  Madison  Square  Garden  there  were  37 
cocks,  39  hens,  45  cockerels,  43  pulle.s, 

18  pens  —  254  birds.  At  Boston  were  24 
cocks,  24  hens,  50  cockerels,  49  pullets, 
and  13  pens  —  212  birds.  In  Light  Brali- 
mas:  at  the  Palace,  12  cocks,  11  hens,  7 
cockerels,  10  pullets,  pens  not  given;  at 
the  Garden,  6  cocks,  4  hens,  5  cockerels, 
5  pullets;  at  Boston,  9  cocks,  13  hens,  10 
cockerels,  13  pullets,  7  pens.  Classes 
which  are  supposed  to  be  equally  popular 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  appear  to  come 
out  in  very  nearly  the  same  numbers  at 
the  Palace  as  at  one  of  our  leading  shows, 
but  there  are  many  strong  classes  there  of 
breeds  and  varieties  either  weak  or  un- 
known here.  Thus  the  Red  Sussex  had  5 
cocks,  8  liens,  23  cockerels,  and  12  pul- 
lets; the  Light  Sussex,  4  cocks,  14  hens, 

19  cockerels  and  31  pullets;  the  Speckled 
Sussex,  14  cocks,  8  hens,  28  cockerels  and 
21  pullets;  the  Brown  Sussex,  11  cocks 
and  cockerels,  15  hens  and  pullets,  while 
of  Dorkings  the  Crystal  Palace'had  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  together.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  placed  Boston  first  in  this 
case,  for  it  had  much  the  better  class. 

To  continue  such  comparisons  would  be 
tedious  to  most  readers.  The  few  that 
have  been  made,  taken  at  random,  seem 
to  me  to  fairly  represent  the  relative  in- 
terest in  varieties  well  or  quite  well  known 
in  both  countries.  When  it  comes  to  va- 
rieties unknown  or  little  known  here,  the 
Crystal  Palace  had  enough  entries  to 
make  a  large  and  very  attractive  show. 
A  superficial  comparison  of  numbers  in 
various  classes  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  account  for  the  excess  of  entries 
over  our  large  shows.  Indeed,  they  should 
do  so  for  the  fact  that  the  Dumber  ol  prizes 
and  honors  in  a  class  is  limited  tends 
naturally  and  automatically  to  keep  the 
greattr  part  of  the  classes  from  becoming 
very  large. 

So  it  is  most  interesting  to  look  through 
the  report  of  this  great  English  show  and 
note  the  names  and  numbers  of  kinds  of 
poultry  with  which  poultry  show  goers  in 
America  are  not  familiar.  Red  Orping- 
tons, 8;  Scotch  Greys,  27;  Scotch  Dum- 
pies or  Bakies,  24;  Faverolles,  79  (we 
had  these  quite  strong  a  few  years  ago); 
Redcaps,  15;  La  Bresse,  52;  Malines,  44  ; 
Old  English  Game,  217;  Aseel,  34;  Yo- 
kahama,  30;  Blue  Langshan,  41;  Croad 
Langshan.  s4;  Sussex  (have  been  men- 
tioned above);  Cuckoo  Orpingtons.  17; 
Blue  Orpingtons,  108;  Malay  Bantams, 
42;  Old  English  Game  Bantams,  225; 
Indian  Game  Bantams,  42;  Yokahama 
Bantams,  21  ;  Belgian  Bantams,  of  vari- 
ous bleeds,  practicali}  unknown  in  Auitji- 
ica,  96  single  entries  and  a  number  of 
pens.  There  were  besides  many  more 
entries  in  the  any  other  variety  classes 
than  are  usually  seen  here. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  a 
section  for  "  American  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks."   The  editorial  report  says :  ''The 


American  Barred  section  was  a  complete 
disappointment  both  in  quality  and  num- 
bers. The  males  are  far  too  light  in  color 
and  stumpy  in  shape  for  our  liking.  But 
with  the  females  we  are  more  in  agree- 
ment, size  is  smaller  than  ours,  but  color 
of  barring  comes  much  nearer  the  mark." 
There  were  but  two  exhibitors  in  this 
class,  Nicholson  and  Stagg.  Although 
initials  and  address  are  not  given,  Nichol- 
son seems  obviously  our  British-American 
breeder,  Haldie  Nicholson,  of  I.eominster, 
Mass.  There  is  no  Stagg  known  to  fame 
in  Barred  Rocks  in  America.  Presum- 
ably, this  one  is  a  Briton  exhibiting 
American  birds.  The  total  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  3  cocks,  4  hens,  3  cockerels  and 
2  pullets.    The  detailed  report  of  the 


classes  describes  the  cocks  exhibited  by 
Nicholson  as  "very  light  in  color"  and 
the  other  as  "far  too  light  according  to 
our  Standard,"  while  his  first  hen  is  said 
to  have  "perhaps  too  much  black"  on 
surface.  As  Mr.  Nicholson  won  1st  cock 
at  both  Madison  Square  Garden  and  Bos- 
ton last  year,  I  presume  that  he  showed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  bird  of  the  type 
that,  won  for  him  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  exhibit  either  the  birds  he 
took  to  England  or  their  duplicates  at  one 
of  our  leading  winter  shows  that  breeders 
here  may  get  a  better  idea  of  the  English 
view  of  American  Barred  Rocks. 

Sicilian  Buttercups,  of  which  we  had 
eight  at  the  last  Boston  show  numbered 
81,  but  the  "Polands,"  which  would  be 


"  Polish  "  on  this  aide  of  the  water  made 
a  total  of  only  30,  less  than  one-third  the 
number  of  the  last  class  at  Boston.  The 
Indian  (tame  retains  its  original  name  in 
the  land  of  its  origin  and  only  the  original 
variety,  the  black-red,  is  mentioned;  of 
these  there  were  14  cocks,  21  hens,  21 
cockerels  and  23  pullets  in  the  open 
classes,  and  29  cocks  and  cockerels,  and 
25  hens  and  pullets  in  novice  classes  — 
almost  as  many  as  in  the  largest  class 
ever  shown  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Pekin  Duck  classes  are  referred  to  as 
the  only  "failure"  in  the  water-fowl 
classes.  Turkeys  were  represented  only 
by  the  White  and  the  Bronze  varieties  in 
both  of  which  there  were  good  classes,  57 
Whites  and  •'>!>  Bronze. 


Will  Make  YOU  More  Poultry  Money 


It's  come— the  Poultry  Raisers'  Harvest  Time — the  time 
when  the  biggest  sales,  richest  profits  knock  at  the  door  of 
every  poultry  grower.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  in  highest  de- 
mand everywhere — all  that  can  be  supplied — at  top  prices. 
It's  a  nation-wide  demand,  fixed— one  that  will  continue  for 
years. 

The  enormous  shortage  of  beef  cattle,  of  sheep  and  swine  that 
must  be  faced  this  year  and  for  years  to  come  has  sky-rocketed 
meat  prices,  and,  more  than  that ,  the  demand  is  far,  far  ahead 


of  the  supply.  There's  just  one  direction  for  people  to  turn 
in  this  emergency— AND  THAT'S  TOWARD  POULTRY 
AND  EGGS. 

Now,  it  ever,  you  want  to  give  this  business  your  best 
efforts.  You  want  to  give  yourself  the  fair,  square 
chances  to  prosper  by  using  only  poultry  equipment  of 
proved  reliability— by  relying  on  the  name  that  stands  first 
in  the  service  of  the  most  successful  large  scale  poultry 
raisers — the  World's  Standard— 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 


CYPHERS 

Quality  Proved  by 
Big  Continuous  Hatches 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Pote,  II.  F.  P.  8,  San  Dlepo,  Cal.— 

**I  have  four  Standard  Cyphers  Incubators  — 
three  3y0-egtj  and  one  capacity.   For  my 

first  hatch  I  set  440  eggs  in  a  large  machine, 
tested  out  58  as  infertile,  leaving  382  eggs,  and 

fot  SS8  fine,  strong  chicks.  In  another  machine 
set  440  eggs,  tested  out  38,  and  got  S72  chicks. 
In  the  other  large  machine  I  Pet  400  eggs,  tested 
out  60,  and  got  S06  chicks.  In  the  244-egg  ma- 
chine I  set  260  eggs,  tested  out  31,  and  hatched 
£00  chicks.  Remember,  these  were  all  my  first 
hatches,  and  I  had  never  run  an  incubator  before. 
From  the  390  egg  machines  I  have  never  had  less 
than  300  chicks.  I  find  the  Cyphers  very  easy  to 
run  and  regulate  and  I  had  do  trouble  whatever 
with  them."— June  29, 1913. 

HllUlde  Farm,  Joseph  S.  Roe,  Breeder  of  White 
Wyaoduites,  Silver  Camplncs  Houdnoi,  White  Leg- 
horns and  Ornamental  lian  tarns,  Lafayette,  N.  J.— 
"I  have  been  operating  two  244-egg,  one  144-cgg1 
and  one  70-egg  Standard  Cyphers  Incubators, 
all  of  which  have  given  splendid  satisfaction. 
Here  are  some  of  my  recent  hatches,  good 
average  results  from  tested  eggs:  160  eggs,  145 
chicks;  162  eggs.  147  chicks;  82  eggs.  79  chicks; 
157  eggs,  146  chicks;  175  eggs,  167  chicks.  From 
personal  experience  I  have  found  that  there  is 
no  incubator  that  will  hatch  as  many  strong, 
livable  chicks  from  a  given  number  of  fertile 
eggi  as  will  the  Cyphers."— July  24,  1913. 


Don't  start  out  with  small  ideas  during  this  great  poultry  money-making  period.  Time 
is  too  precious  to  experiment.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  you  have  to  coax  and  cuddle 
and  stay  up  nights  with.  Remember,  Cyphers  is  Standard  wherever  incubators  are  known. 
Remember  Cyphers  Company  products  are  the  right  tools — the  proved  tools,  safe  and  de- 
pendable.   Let  us  help  you  win  the  fullest  measure  of  real  success. 

Cyphers  Co/s  Free  Bulletin  and  Personal-Letter  Service 

Our  big:  Free  Correspondence  Department,  in  charge  of  Poultry  Experts,  gladly  answers  in  c?e- 
tail  and  gives  experiences  and  advice  to  anyone  anywhere  who  writes  us  for  poultry  counsel. 
No  charge  whatever. 

Our  Free  Bulletin  Service  preserves  in  permanent  form,  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers,  the 
experiences  and  facts  developed  at  the  Cyphers  Company's  £75.000  Experiment  and  Demonstration 
Farm.  Any  reader  of  this  paper  is  entitled  to  a  choice  of  any  three  of  the  Bulletins  listed  belcw. 
Simply  write  to  our  home  office,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  the  numbers  you  want.  Complete  set  free 
to  Cyphers  Company  customers. 


No.   X— Winter  Eggs  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

No.   2-Dry  Feeding  by  the  Hcppcr  Method. 

No.   3— Sanitary  Conditions  for  roultry. 

No.  4— Back-Yard  Poultry  Keeping. 

No.   5-Green  Food  for  Poultry. 

No.  6-Dryness  Essential  for  Poultry  TToases. 

Ho.   7— Common-Sense  Feeding  ot  Fowls. 

No.  8—  Important  Don'ts  forBeginners  to  Memorize. 

No.  0— Proper  Brooding  of  Chicks. 

No.  10— Proper  Feeding  of  Chicks. 

No.  11  — Handling  of  Incubator  to  Get  Best  Results. 

No.  12— Marketing  Kggs  at  a  Profit. 

No.  18— White  Diarrhoea  of  Chicks. 


No.  14— Poultry  Raising  for  Profit  on  the  Farm. 
No.  IS  — Poultry  Houses, TheirProperConstruction. 
No.  16— Special  Fattening  of  Fowls. 
No.  17— Selection  and  Care  of  Breeding  Stock. 
No-  18— Line  Breeding  and  Trap  Nesting. 
No.  19— Best  Markets  for  Table  Poultry. 
No.  20— Where  to  Start  in  Poultry  Business. 
No.  21— Common  Diseases  of  Fowls  and  Chicks, 
No.  22— Common  Mistakes  in  Poultry  Keeping:. 
No.  23— Combining  Poultry  and  Fruit 

Growing. 
No.  24— Common  Poultry 

Pests. 


$ 1 ,000  Prize  Contest  Book 


This  wonderful  book  contains  reports— fact-storics  from  men 
and  women  chicken  raisers  all  over  the  country.   It  is  a  gold 
mine  to  anyone  interested  in  poultry  growing.  A  free  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  domestic  or  foreign,  on  receipt  of 
10c  in  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing:. 


FREE— "Poultry  Foods  and  Feeding' 

Cyphers  Company's  valuable  and  complete  suggestion  b 
gives  correct  methods  of  feeding:  from  first  day  till  fowls  are 
pared  for  market.  52  pages.  Mailed,  on  request,  free  to  you 

"Best  Methods  of  Brooding" 

Tells  how  to  insure  the  highest  percentage  of  life  and  \ 
Every  poultry  man  and  woman  should  possess  a  copy  ol 
52-page  book.   Write  today.    Book  mailed  FREE  of  all  charg 

Send  Now  for  Big  FREE  Catalog 

244  pages— the  down-to-business  poultry  book  that  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  poultry  raise 
wants  biJiiuar:  of  the  bisr 1.-14  profits.  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  Standard  Cyphers  Incub; 
and  Brooders  and  more  than  one  hundred  high  grade  poultry  specialties.   Write  for  your  copy  tod; 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company,     Dept.  12,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


/A 

Branch  Stores:    New  York.  N.  Y..  41  Barclay  Street.    Boston,  Mais.,  12-14  Canal  Street. 
Chicago,  111.,  329-331  Plymouth  Court    Kansas  City,  Mo.,  317-319  Southwest  Boulevard  X 
Oakland,  Cal.,  2127  Broadway.   London,  Eng.,  121-123  Finsbury  Pavement.  » 
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FARM -POULTRY    FOR  JANUARY 


The  Providence  Show. 


Makes  Poultry  Healthy 
Makes  Hens  Lay— Guaranteed 


GILBERT  HESS 
Doctor  oi 

Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  of 
Medicine 


So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce  a  will  make  your  poultry 
healthy,  Roup-free  and  tone  up 
the  dormant  egg  organs,  make 
your  hens  lay  and  help  your  chicks 
grow  that  1  have  authorized  your 
dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough 
of  my  Pan-a-ce-a  t  >  feed  your  whole 
flock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  as  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and 
get  your  money  back.  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a 
splendid  tonic,  a  fine  conditionerand  a  sur 
egg  producer.  Costs  only  lc  a  day  forSJ  fowl. 
1) Z  lbs.  £5c ;  5  lbs.  60c ;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West. 


HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland 
Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Pailfjnn  Any  Bone  Cutter  claiming  to  be  Mann's  without  F.  W.  Mann  Co.  cast 
VdtlllUII    on  its  surface,  is  an  imitation.    It  luade  in  Miltord,  Mass.,  it  is  Genuine. 

Make  Hens  Lay 

READ  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW 

Tells  you  how  to  make  hens  lay.  Gives  you  in  a  nutshell 
the  whole  matter  of  right  feeding.   Read  it  if  you  want  to 
know  the  real  value  of  fresh,  raw  bone,  which  contains  four  times 
the  egg-making  ingredients  that  grain  has.    You  must  feed  raw,  green 
bone  to  promote  growth,  development  and  laying.   It  doubles 
your  profits  in  number  of  eggs,  fertility,  strong  chicks, 
largre  fowls.   It  is  easily  and  quickly  prepared  with 


IVf  ANIM'^  Latest  Model 
±»*rll^J.^  &  Bone  Cutter  | 

It  cuts  all  green  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle: 
wastes  nothing  and  never  clogs.  Automatically  ad- 
justs cutting  to  your  strength.  Anyone  can  turn  it. 
We'll  send  you  one  on  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money 
down.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our  expense.  Send  for  book  today. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  5*  MUford,  Mass. 


FROM  my  first  acquaintance  with 
them  sixteen  years  ago,  the  shows 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Poultry 
Association  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  variety  and  general  high  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  I  place  the  variety  first 
because  as  I  have  seen  them,  it  has  been 
in  this  respect  that  they  have  been  most 
different  from  most  of  the  shows  of  sim- 
ilar numbers  of  birds  that  have  anything 
like  as  good  -  quality  in  the  principal 
classes.  I  don't  think  I  ever  attended 
one  of  these  shows  either  without  finding 
on  exhibition  something  novel.  I  could 
not  enumerate  all  the  novelties,  but  I  re- 
member that  as  the  usual  impression  of  a 
visit  to  one  of  them,  and  recall  very  dis- 
tinctly the  novelty  seen  at  the  first  I  at- 
tended, at  Pawtucket,  in  December,  1S97, 
for  it  happened  to  be  the  first  exhibit  I 
had  seen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Twenty  birds  (as  I  find  by  referring  to 
the  report  I  wrote  for  F.-P.)  were  shown, 
making  a  class  large  enough  to  attract  at- 
tention. I  have  always  remembered  the 
appearance  of  this  class  distinctly.  They 
were  not  at  all  the  modern  type  of  Red, 
nor  were  they  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
Reds  as  seen  either  on  the  farms  or  at  the 
shows  in  following  years.  They  were 
large  birds,  larger  than  the  most  of  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  rather  tending  toward 
Brahma  type  (except  that  they  were 
smooth-legged),  and  were  an  uneven  red- 
dish buff  in  color  with  more  or  less  black 
ticking  and  striping  on  the  necks  and  a 
good  deal  of  black  in  wings  and  tails. 
Naturally,  they  were  not  given  promi- 
nence in  the  catalogue,  but  were  named 
among  Frizzles,  Rumpless  and  like  odds 
and  ends. 

From  this  what  a  difference  to  the  pres- 
ent show  with  ICS  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  the  leading  class  in  numbers  and 
these  and  the  S25  in  the  Rose  Comb  classes 
of  a  richness  of  color  and  of  quality  that 
probably  no  one  imagined  sixteen  years 
ago  and  only  a  few  of  those  who  have 
since  become  noted  as  breeders  of  Reds 
saw  in  visions  even  a  decade  ago.  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  breed  has  made  as 
much  improvement  and  changed  as  radi- 
cally in  color  in  the  same  time.  It  was 
probably  at  the  1807  show,  at  Pawtucket, 
too  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Partridge  Wyandottes,  but  there  were 
only  a  few  of  them  there  and  they  made 
no  special  impression.  The  first  exhibit 
of  this  variety  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
was  V  i  birds  in  the  same  year. 

At  this  Providence  show,  Barred  and 
"White  Rock9  were  the  largest  classes  after 
the  Reds  and  were  almost  equal  in  num- 
bers and  of  a  quality  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  surpassed  in  many  of  this  winter's 
shows.  Buff  and  Partridge  Rocks  were 
good  classes.  In  Wyandottes  the  Whites, 
which  were  the  banner  class  at  the  1897 
show,  ran  almost  neck  and  neck  numeri- 
cally with  the  Columbians,  which  al- 
though they  did  not  originate  in  the  state, 
were  moved  to  it  very  early  in  life  and 
were  preserved  for  future  popularity  by 
the  fostering  care  of  a  few  Rhode  Island 
fanciers.  Little  Rhody  does  not  take  up 
much  space  on  the  map,  but  to  use  the 
vernacular,  believe  me,  she  is  some  poul- 
try state,  and  the  history  of  poultry  cul- 
ture in  America  would  be  very  different 
if  all  her  contributions  to  it  had  not  been. 
Some  people  would  deny  her  full  credit 
because  the  primitive  Rhode  Island  Red 
fowls  flourished  also  in  adjacent  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  because  a  large  part 
of  the  celebrated  Rhode  Island  turkey  dis- 
trict is  in  Connecticut,  but  these  are 
people  of  far  distant  places  who  concern 
themselves  unnecessarily  over  matters 
that  never  worry  those  most  interested. 

( >ther  varieties  of  Wyandottes  mustered 
just  enough  to  look  well.  Light  Brahmas 
came  out  in  encouraging  numbers  and  of 
good  quality.  Partridge  Cochins  were 
with  the  exception  of  one  pen  all  of  the 
Mitchell  stock,  now  owned  by  E.  W. 
Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  that  means  as 
near  perfection  as  is  attainable.  Black 
Langshans  were  a  line  class.  The  other 
varieties  of  Asiatics  were  not  so  well  rep- 
resented. Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
were  a  disappointment,  only  eight  birds 
in  the  open  classes  and  no  pen  shown. 
Rose  Comb  Browns  were  a  much  better 
class.  Single  Comb  Whites  were  one  of 
the  best  classes  in  the  show.  No  Rose 
Comb  Whites  were  shown.  There  were 
good  email  classes  of  Buffs,  both  combs; 
a  single  Black  Leghorn,  a  few  Duckwings 
and  two  "Columbians."  The  last  three 
varieties  I  missed  in  my  round  of  the 
show,  and  was  particularly  sorry  not  to 


have  seen  the  Columbians,  because  as  far 
as  I  know,  I  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
making  of  such  a  variety  and  there  are 
reports  this  year  of  several  small  exhibits 
of  them  with  quality  very  encouraging. 

In  Minorcas  and  Anconas  the  classes 
were  small  but  good.  The  Polish  were 
well  represented  by  W.  C.  Blacks,  Bearded 
Silvers  and  Bearded  White,  all  of  better 
quality  than  will  be  seen  at  any  but  the 
very  few  snows  where  these  constitute  a 
principal  attraction.  Houdans  were  a 
good  class.  In  Orpingtons  there  were 
good  classes  in  S.  C.  Bun's,  Blacks  and 
Whites;  a  small  class  of  R.  C.  Whites 
and  a  few  Blues.  Classes  of  large  Games 
were  small.  There  was  quite  an  attrac- 
tive small  class  of  Faverolles,  and  I  find 
in  the  catalogue  mention  of  another 
novelty  I  overlooked,  Faverdottes,  which 
(if  it  is  not  a  misprint)  is  a  suggestive 
name.  There  were  attractive  small  classes 
of  Silver  Campines  and  Sicilian  Butter- 
cups. 

There  were  no  large  classes  of  Bantams 
but  a  most  representative  variety  and 
generally  the  best  of  quality.  Among  the 
bantams  I  found  the  most  remarkable 
little  bird,  I  think  that  I  have  ever  seen 
—  a  Birchen  Cochin  Bantam,  shown  by 
W.  H.  Congdon  &  Son,  Oak  Lawn,  R.  I. 
She  was  a  hen,  a  cross  between  a  Birchen 
Game  Bantam  male  and  a  Black  Cochin 
Bantam  female  with  the  color  of  the  pa- 
ternal and  the  shape  of  the  maternal  line. 
When  describing  such  inheritance  of  char- 
acters in  a  cross-bred  individual  the  state- 
ment that  the  characters  are  in  each  case 
typical,  usually  requires  the  implied  mod- 
ification considering  the  fact  that  the 
specimen  is  a  cross.  But  in  this  case,  it 
is  a  strictly  literal  statement.  Owing  to 
conditions  which  prevented  giving  atten- 
tion to  breeding  experiments,  Messrs. 
Congdon  could  not  take  up  the  work  of 
breeding  to  secure  other  birds  of  the  type 
last  year,  but  they  propose  to  do  so  the 
coming  season.  A  point  of  interest  in 
connection  with  this  hen  is  that  the  cross 
was  accidental  and  she  was  the  only  chick 
it  produced. 

The  turkey  classes  were  small  as  were 
most  of  the  classes  of  waterfowl.  The 
star  attraction  in  this  section  was  the  dis- 
play of  Toulouse  and  Emden  Geese,  par- 
ticularly the  Toulouse.  This  class  con- 
tained some  of  the  best  of  their  kind  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  were  a  few  extra 
good  birds  among  the  Emdens,  but  they 
were  not  in  condition  to  show  for  all  there 
was  in  them. 

The  pigeon  and  cat  departments  were 
well  filled.  The  conspicuous  attraction 
in  the  former  was  a  demonstration  of 


squab  breeding  by  Hazelwood  Squab 
Farm,  E.  Providence,  R.  I.,  showing  a 
nest  and  eggs  as  brought  from  the  pigeon 
loft,  and  squabs  at  different  stages  of 
growth  from  two  days  to  the  killing  age, 
then  a  pair  dressed  for  market.  The 
squabs  in  this  exhibit  were  changed  twice 


a  day,  so  that  the  birds  in  it  were  never 
away  from  the  loft  and  the  attentions  of 
their  parents  to  sutler.  Samples  of  foods 
used  for  pigeons  were  also  shown,  and  in 
a  glass  bottle  a  sample  of  "  pigeon  milk  " 
taken  from  the  crops  of  young  squabs 
just  after  the  old  birds  had  fed  them. 


Only  the  Candee  has  All  these  Features 


1  Exact  even  temperature 

all  the  time 

2  Safety  from  fire 

3  True  Sectional  construction 

4  Easy,  quick  installation 

5  Extra  sections  added  at  any 

time 

6  Automatic  safeguard  against 

overheating 

7  A  proved  successful  record 

8  Every  size  a  success 

9  Nursery  under  the  egg  trays 

Simplest  to  Install  and  Operate 

A  Candee  1200-egg  size,  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  uncrated,  set  up  and  ready  for  the  eggs  in  a  day. 

The  heater  is  tended  twice  a  day,  the  same  as  any 
coal  stove.  A  compartment  regulator  is  adjusted 
once  for  a  hatch. 

In  the  Candee,  the  heater  regulator  automatically 
regulates  the  fire — nothing  else,  only  what  any  heater 
regulator  should  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Each  300-egg  compartment  has  its  own  automatic 
regulator  to  control  the  heat  in  that  compartment 
only.  A  slight  turn  of  a  thumbscrew  makes  the 
adjustment.  This  regulator  automatically  controls 
the  flow  of  hot  water  in  its  egg  chamber,  increasing 
or  diminishing  it  as  needed — making  unnecessary  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  trays  by  hand. 


ANDEE  Automatic 

Incubat|rs    Reuabie  I 


Why  Experiment? 

Every  Candee  ever  built  has  always  had  the 
patented  automatic  water  regulation.  No  other  in- 
cubator can  be  built  that  way. 

The  triumph  of  the  Candee  principle  has  been  over- 
whelming. It  is  considered  as  far  in  advance  of  other 
types  as  the  coal  heater  was  an  improvement  on  the 
oil  lamps. 

Why  do  by  hand  what  the  Candee  does  auto- 
matically? 

Write  today  for  our  large  free  catalogue  of  sec- 
tional safety  hot  water  incubators,  brooding  systems 
and  colony  house  heaters. 

Candee  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co. 
Dept.  18.  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


The  "  Lucky  Seventh  "  Palace 
Show. 

(Continued  from  page  .»). 
display,  with  Black  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Black  Breasted  Red  (James,  and  Old  Eng- 
lish fiaines  the  outstanding  classes.  With 
only  one  day  at  the  show,  I  had  no  time 
to  see  the  pigeon  and  other  departments, 
except  for  a  hasty  look  at  a  few  of  the 
special  displays  of  pigeons  near  the  en- 
trance. Most  noticeable  among  these  was 
a  coop  of  Horneaux  equabs  weighing  I  lbs. 
to  the  pair,  and  one  of  Oarneaux  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  said  to  have  been 
from  stock  left  there  at  the  time  the 
French  began  work  on  the  canal.  These 
were  of  the  same  type  as  the  Carneaux 
brought  here  from  Kurope. 

I  missed  the  banquet  this  year,  and  if 
there  was  any  A.  I'.  A.  politics  in  the  air 
I  missed  it,  too.  The  judging  seemed 
to  have  given  general  satisfaction;  the 
weather  and  attendance  were  good.  I 
heard  of  a  few  very  good  sales  of  stock, 
and  most  of  the  breeders  met  seemed  to 
be  taking  a  very  cheerful  view  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  poultry  fancy,  although  they 
were  not  looking  for  as  large  a  volume  of 
business  as  existed  prior  to  the  slump  in 
1915}. 


Cassel's  Original   Chick  Manna. 


F.  P.  Cassel  &  Son,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  be- 
gin in  this  issue  the  season's  advertising 
of  their  "  Chick  Manna,"  which  has  been 
manufactured  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  F.  P.  Cassel  or  some  member  of 
his  family  since  1SS4,  and  has  been  adver- 
tised yearly  in  Farm- Port.TRY  since  very 
shortly  after  the  paper  was  established. 
This  firm  cl  aim  that  their  *  'Chick  Manna' ' 
was  the  original  prepared  chick  food,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  poultry  keeper  to 
bring  the  baby  chicks  safely  through  the 
critical  first  weeks.  The  editor  remem- 
bers their  advertising  in  the  paper  when 
he  first  began  to  read  it  in  IS'U,  and  does 
not  recall  any  other  advertised  at  that 
time.  The  motto  of  the  firm  has  been : 
"An  honest  food  at  an  honest  price," 
and  their  results  seem  to  justify  their 
policy. 


A  Sanitary  Green  Food  Feeder. 

The  handy  and  satisfactory  green  food 
feeder  devised  by  A.  0-  Carter  and  for 
several  years  advertised 
by  him  in  this  paper  is 
now  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer, H.  F.  Pierce, 
40!>  Wadsworth  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Maine, 
whose  advertising  begins 
in  this  issue.  The  ac- 
companying illustration 
plainly  shows  the  nature 
of  the  device  —  a  hug  of 
strong  netting,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  the 
fowls  eat  the  food  con- 
tained in  it  without 
waste,  without  getting  it 
dirty,  and  without  the 
danger  of  injuring  their 
combs  which  is  ever 
present  when  the  poultryman  uses  the 
home-made  receptacle  of  wire  netting. 
The  feeder  is  sold  on  approval.  Write 
the  manufacturer  for  descriptive  circular. 


United  Breeders,  Inc.,  Catalogue. 

Everyone  interested  in  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  also  everyone  interested  in  co- 
operation should  send  for  the  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  I'nited  Breeders,  Inc., 
South  Braintree,  Mass.,  presenting  the 
advantages  of  co-operation,  explaining 
their  plan  of  co-operation  between  buyer 
and  seller  and  among  breeders  of  Reels, 
and  describing  their  stock  and  the  finely 
equipped  farm  upon  which  their  principal 
breeding  operations  will  be  carried  on. 

It  is  a  booklet  well  worth  reading, 


whether  you  are  interested  in  Reds  or 
not,  anil  if  you  are  interested  in  Reds  you 
cannot  aft'ord  not  to  read  it.  The  plan 
may  not  appeal  to  all.  Not  many  plans 
do.  Rut  even  those  who  do  not  become 
customers  or  stockholders  will  want  to 
know  what  the  company  is  doing.  Ad- 
dress The  I'nited  Breeders,  Inc.,  South 
Braintree,  Mass. 


Campine  Club  Meeting;. 

The  American  Campine  Club,  through 
its  secretary,  M.  R.  Jacobus,  Ridgelield, 
X.  .1.,  reports  that  the  Campine  standard 
copyrighted  by  the  club  has  been  pub- 
lished without  right  by  a  certain  poultry 
paper,  unnamed,  and  warns  others  against 
infringement. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Club 
Meeting. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  Club  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  fourteenth,  annual  show  of  the 
Fanciers'  Association  of  Indiana,  at  In- 
dianapolis, February  2d  to  7th,  1!»14. 

The  election  of  officers  is  slated  for 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  Febru- 
ary 5th  and  (ith.  Changes  in  the  present 
constitution  and  other  progressive  mat- 
ters will  be  acted  upon. 

Breeders  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
ideas  for  the  further  advancement  of  the 
club  and  breed. 

Tin:  Wiirn-:  Pi.ymoi  iii  Rock  Ci.i'is, 
Albashire,  Bartlett,  Tenn. 


National  White  Wyandotte  Club. 


The  National  White  Wyandotte  Club 
holds  its  annual  meeting  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  Jan.  13,  1914.  Information  as 
to  state  meetings  may  be  obtained  of  the 
secretary,  A.  J.  Gies,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


Young  lady  (just  from  boarding  school, 
at  dinner  table) — "Please,  papa,  I'd  like 
a  leg  of  the  roast  chicken." 

Papa — "  You  have  had  one,  my  dear, 
and  your  brother  has  the  other." 

Young  lady  (in  sprightly  manner) — 
'Ob,  sure  enough!  A  chicken  has  only 
two  legs.  It's  a  duck  that  has  four."  — 
Puck. 


The  Most  Popular  Eastern  Combination 
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Poultry 
Advocate 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

50  Cents  a  Year 

Now  in  its  2  2d  year 

CLARENCE  C.  De  PUY, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

True  to  its  name, 
the  Advocate  is  a 
missionary  poultry 
paper,  working 
always  to  interest 
people  in  poultry 
keeping  and  start 
them  right.    It  is  a 
great  beginner's 
paper,  and  is 
equally  popular 
among  older 
poultry  keepers 
because  it  presents 
problems  which 
interest  all  from  so 
many  different 
points  of  view 
Its  associate  editors 
and  regular 
contributors  have 
been  chosen  for 
knowledge  of  things 
of  which  they  write 
and  for  ability  to 
tell  what  they 
know.    Most  of 
them  are  veterans 
in  poultry  keeping 
while  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and 
all  are  enthusiasts 
who  have  learned 
to  temper 
enthusiasm  with 
judgment. 


(?  Q 
THE  TWO  TIME-TESTED 

Eastern 
Poultry  Magazines 

All  the  other  old  Eastern  poultry- 
monthlies  are  dead,  and  the  few  other 
live  ones  are  new.  These  have  made 
poultry  history,  and  have  established 
places  in  it,  because  they  are  original, 
independent,  and  always  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  accompanying  descriptions 
show  how  they  differ  and  why  people 
who  know  what  is  worth  reading  about 
poultry  want  both.  The  books  of  which 
a  choice  is  offered  in  the  Dollar  Com- 
bination are  the  most  popular  books  at 
the' prices  in  the  lists  of  both  publishers. 

FIFTY  CENT  BOOKS 

First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keep- 
ing.   By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

Tells  the  beginner  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

Practical   Poultry   Houses  and 
Fixtures.  By  a.  f.  hunter 

A  choice  selection  of  satisfactory  plans 
and  things. 

200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen 

By  EDGAR  WARREN 

Gives  the  methods  of  getting  big  egg  yields 

Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

The  most  complete  popular  book  on 
Poultry  Diseases 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  BOOKS 

A  Living  From  Poultry 

By  M.  K  BOYER 
Tells  what  it  costs  to  start,  and  what  can 
be  done  with  various  amounts  of  capital 

All  About  Broilers  and  Market 

Poultry.    By  M.  K.  BOYER 

Probably  no  one  in  America  is  better  quali- 
fied to  write  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Boyer 

Winter  Eggs.  How  to  Get  Them 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

The  handiest  manual  on  a  subject  in  which 
all  are  interested 

The  Pigeon— Care  and  Manage- 
ment for  Pleasure  and  Profit 

By  A.  V.  Meersch 

Pigeon  knowledge  in  a  nutshell  for  those 
who  keep  a  few  pigeons 
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Poultry 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

50  Cents  a  year 

Now  in  its  25  th  year 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON, 

Editor  and  Manager. 

From  the  first, 
Farm-Poultry  has 
been  "  a  one  man 
paper,"  promoting 
the  things  which, 
in  the  judgment  of 
theeditor  in  charge, 
would  best  serve 
poultry  interests. 
Applying  this  policy 
to  practical  poultry 
problems  suits 
people  who  would 
rather  follow  a 
recognized 
authority  than  sift 
for  themselves  the 
views  of  many 
writers.    Its  aim  is 
to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  poultry 
culture,  giving 
all  sides  of  all 
questions,  yet 
always  emphasizing 
the  views  of  an 
editor  fully  versed 
in  every  phase  of 
the  subject.    It  is 
the  old  standby  of 
those  who  want  to 
know  what  is  what 
about  everything 
of  interest  to 
poultrymen. 


$1.00 


The  Two  Papers  One  Year  and  one  50  Cent    ^  i  f\f\ 
Book  or  Two  25  Cent  Books  for  one  dollar       IP  I  ivU 
FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  232  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  Safety  Oil 

For  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Most  01  tin-  ..iis  i:o«  Ijc'iiil.-  -.kl  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  black,  heavy  cliar  or  crust  on  the  wick, 
and  by  the  time  tbc  oll  is  half  burned  out  of  the  lamp  the  flame  grows  dim,  and  consequently  reduces 
the  temperature  ol  the  incubator  or  brooder.  The  beauty  of  the  oil  we  recommend  is  that  it  makes 
no  char  whatever,  go  long  as  there  is  any  oil  at  all  in  the  lamp,  and  will  give  a  steady,  constant  flame 
up  to  the  last  moment.  We  are  supplying  Incubators  and  brooders  far  and  near,  and  we  receive 
nothing  but  praise  for  this  oil.  We  have  noticed  that  man}  incubator  books  advise  tbeir  customers 
to  trim  the  wicks  every  day.   It  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  do  so  when  using  this  oil, 

You  do  not  need  to  Trim  Your  Wick  During  the  Whole 
Twenty -One  Days  Required  for  Hatching  the  Eggs. 

If  this  oil  Is  kept  in  the  lamp  continually,  the  wick  will  last  not  only  twenty-one  days,  but  an  in- 
deflnite  period  without  charring.  Be  sure  and  always  have  this  oil  in  your  lamp,  and  you  will  never 
have  any  charred  wicks.    It  is  also  the  best  in  UBe  for  house  lamps. 

We  can  refer  you  to  Maine  Agricultural  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Park  A:  Pol- 
lard Co.,  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  and  the  Jos.  Breck  *  Sons,  Corp.,  all  of  Boston,  Mass.:  Messrs. 
Weber  Bros.,  of  Wrentham,  Mass.:  F.  S.  Keith,  South  Easton,  Mass.:  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Holden, 
Mass.:  Owen  Farms,  Vineyard  Haven.  Mass.;  A.  G.  Dustou,  South  Framlnghnm,  Mass.:  J.  W.  Andrews, 
Dlghton,  Mass.:  Lester  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass.;  Chas.  F.  Thompson  Jt  Co.,  Lyuntleld  Center, 
Mass.:  and  many  others.   Write  for  Prices. 

Try  our  SPKAYING  OIL  for  extermination  of  vermin:  for  roosts  and  Interior  of  bouses. 
Price  7  cents  per  gallon.   Manufactured  by 

JENNEY  MFC.  CO.,  8  India  and  146  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ORR'S  SPECIAL  CHICK  FEED 

Used  by  such  men  as  D.  W.  Young,  H.  J.  Flske,  D.  J.  Lambert,  E.  B.  Thompson,  Est.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Est.  E.  H.  Uarrlmau,  and  many  others.  Don't  ruin  the  baby  cbieks  with  an  inferior  chick  feed.  We 
guarantee  every  particle.  It's  sound,  sweet  and  palatable.  Will  not  get  musty  or  sour.  It's  always 
fresh.  You  cannot  raise  the  best,  strong,  hardy  chicks  without  Oi  r's  Chick  Feed.  Our  mash,  scratch, 
and  growing  feeds  are  the  best  made.  Old  White  Cracked  Corn  one  of  our  s|>ecialtles.  Send  for  booklet, 
free:  also  price  list. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS,  Box  3,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


REGAL  CATALOG  IS  READY 

I  have  just  received  from  the  printers  my  new  Catalog  and  Mating  List 
for  1914.  It  Is  illustrated  from  cover  to  cover  with  photographs  of  my 
famous  winners  and  snapshots  of  my  breeding  pens  and  plant.  It  has  a 
number  of  articles  on  feeding  and  rearing  chicks,  also  on  the  care  of  the 
breeding  stock.  It  also  has  a  full  description  of  my  matlngs  for  11114.  If 
you  will  send  me  your  name  I  will  forward  you  a  copy  tree  of  charge. 

1  COO  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  1  enn 
lOUU      and  pullets  For  Sale  lOUU 

SPECIAL— 1  00  Exhibition  Cockerels  and  800  beautiful  Pul- 
lets ready  to  now  win   the  blue  ribbon  for  you:  100  well  ma- 
tured Cockerels  from  my  heavy  laying  Dorcas  line,  $10,  $15, 
$'J(>  and  $i.">  each.  Dorcas  I'ullets.  $."».  $8, and  $10  each.  Stay 
"  White  I  t  i  I  it  >  Cockerels.  $3  and  $5  each. 

crusader  ill. — a  Boston  Winner     JOHN  S.  MARTIN,  Box  467,  Port  Dover,  Canada. 


THE  AMERICAN 

STANDARD 
OF  PERFECTION. 

The  Standard  of  Perfection  is  the  official 
guide  for  the  breeding,  mating  and  judg- 
ing of  all  poultry.  It  gives  a  close  and 
detailed  description  of  every  breed  and 
variety  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys,  with  illustrations  from  living 
models.  This  book  is  published  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  is  the  American 
Authority.  You  can  not  raise  poultry 
successfully  without  this  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection.  Prices,  postpaid,  from 
the  publisher*»of  this  paper: 

Cloth  Binding,  $2.00. 
Leather  Binding,  $2.50. 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Madison  Square  Show 
of  the  Berkshires 

BEING  THE  LAST  SHOW  OF  THE  SEASON 
IT  IS  THE  SHOW  OF  QUALITY. 

JANUARY  20,  21,  22. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


C.  M.  OTTMAN,  Secretary. 
SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  ENTRIES  CLOSE  JAN. 


I  5th 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Every  breeder,  fancier,  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
wht,  .s  interested  in  poultry  of  any  kind  should  join  this  organization. 

S.  T.  CAMPBELL,  See'y,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


K.  B.  THOMPSON.  Pies..  Aineilia,  N.Y. 


Cuilford  Springs  Farm 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

AND 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Good  Breeders  at 
Living  Prices. 

We  need  the  room 
for  young  stock. 


First  Pen  Cockerel, 
New  York,  1907. 
From  life. 


G.  E.  MANN,  Superintendent,  Guilford  Center,  Vermont. 


SEE  PRAIRIE  STATE  EXHIBIT  AT  BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW,  JAN.  13-17 

Incubators,  Brooders,  and  Universal  Hovers  in  Operation 

Everything  ,t  Poultry  Farm 


Joseph  Brerk  J  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. 

(ientlemen:— We  run  six  of  the  Prairie  State  No.  3  machines, 
and  we  can  say  that  we  are  perfectly  pleased  with  their  work. 
This  season  was  a  poor  season  for  eggs  to  hatch  by  machines  or 
hens;  we  hud  to  hatch  about  800  chicks  by  hens,  as  we  had  so 
many  orders  for  young  chicks  that  we  had  to  resort  to  the  hen  to 
get  what  we  needed  for  ourselves,  and  what  pleases  us  most  is  we 
hare  not  had  a  single  complaint  In  regards  to  the  quality  of  the 
chicks  we  sold,  other  than  those  that  were  accldeutly  killed  or 
stolen  by  cats.  etc.  We  hatched  out  over  one  thousand  early 
broilers  ourselves,  and  raised  80  per  cent  of  them,  which  we  call 
fair  for  January  anil  February  chicks.  We  do  not  sec  where  you 
could  better  Hie  machine.  We  hope  you  will  continue  making 
i  lie  machines  just  as  they  are,  as  we  expect  to  put  In  at  least  four 
more  tills  winter.    We  are  building  110  ft.  brooder  bouse. 

Yours  d  uly,  A.  J.  Carlton  &  Son,  Mllford,  N.  II. 


Mann's  Bone  Cutter 

Clover  Cutters 
Banner  Root  Cutters 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

BRECK'S  Complete  Poultry  Feed 
BRECK'S  Hygienic  Chick  Food 
BRECK'S  Mash  Food 
BRECK'S  Banner  Cut  Alfalfa 
BRECK'S  Hygienic  Poultry  Fountain 
United  States  Poultry  Fence 


Prairie  State  Incu- 
bator Co. 
Gentlemen  :  — 
Last  spring  I  built 
a  40  foot  brooder 
house,  putting  In 
seven  of  your  Uni- 
versal Hovers:  the 
hovers  have  Riven 
perfect  sat  I  s  f  a  c- 
tlon.  Am  especi- 
ally pleased  with 
the  small  amount 
of  labor  to  keep 
house  and  brooder 
clean.  The  Univer- 
sal Hover  Is  cer- 
tainly a  good  thing. 
S.  M.  Goodhuk. 
Penncook,  N.  H. 


Gentlemen:  — 
The  six  Universal 
Hovers  which  1 
bought  of  you  to 
put  Into  outdoor 
brooders  gave  very 
excellent  satisfac- 
tion: they  heat  aft 
very  quickly,  and 
require  but  very 
little  oil  to  keep  an 
even  temperature. 
I  expect  to  order 
in  ore  another 
year. 

Geo.  H.  Fish, 
Orange,  Mass. 


.I.iseph  Breck  &  Sons.  Boston.  Mass. 

Gentlemen:—]  have  used  the  machines  for 

10  or  12  years,  and  thought  they  were  doing  pretty 
good  work,  but  they  do  not  bring  out  the  chicks 
mo  uniformly  good  as  the  "Prairie  State"  has.  When 
they  commence  to  hatch  they  come  out  like  pop- 
corn, and  clean  np In  a  few  hours:  no  dragging  along 
for  a  day  or  two.  Have  recommended  't  tomy  friends 
anil  think  several  will  purchase  another  spring. 

W.  K.  G haver.  Southboro,  Mass. 

PURITAN  ROOFINC 
RUBEROID  ROOFINC 
FEED  COOKERS 


Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  Corp.,  51  North  Market  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


